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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RTICLES of especial interest in this week’s issue may be men- 
tioned as follows: 


A Look Ahead. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has in press a new edition 
of ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy,” embracing the results of the Census of 
1890; and this paper is a digest of the concluding chapter of that work 
as it appears in the North American Review. ‘The writer indulges in 
a poetic dream—which he maintains is yet ‘‘ not alladream ”—of the 
** Federation,” not ‘‘ of the world,” as seen by Tennyson, but of the 
English-speaking peoples of the world. 


Grave Obstacles to Hawaiian Annexation, Judge Cooley, the writer 
of this paper, has been Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan and Chairman of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, and is 
now lecturer on political science and American history in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, The general character of his article is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. |The New York Sus, in atwo-column editorial, 
takes issue with Judge Cooley, and asks the rather puzzling question, 
** Tf the annexation of Hawaii would be unconstitutional, who owns 
Alaska?” A condensation of the Sun’s editorial may be found in our 
Press Department. 


Zammany Hall. If the author of this paper did not assert the con- 
trary, one would think it a defense of Tammany Hall. He claims for 
that organization that, while maintaining the principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy, it has shown itself to be New York City’s greatest 
benefactor. 


Results of the Emperor's Visit to Italy (translated from the French) 
is a spicy and somewhat mogueur review otf the recent festivities in 
Italy. 

Special Influence of Alcohol on Morals. The writer of this paper 
contends that under all circumstances alcohol deadens the sense of 
personal responsibility and paralyzes the conscience of the drinker. 

What Society Offers Mary Grew. ‘This earnest paper, by Mrs, 
Davidge (a daughter of Bishop Potter), who has taken an active inter- 
est in clubs and other institutions for the benefit of working-girls, 
deals feelingly with the problem of women wage-earners. 


New France under British Rule. This paper tells in an entertain- 
ing way of the life, habits, and sentiments of the French 
Canadians. 

Microscopic Penmanship gives an account of some of the wonderful 
things that have been done in minute penmanship and mechanical 
construction. 

What 1s Modern Art-Symbolism ? (translated from the Scandina- 
vian), Defines symbolism as opposed to allegory in art, and vindi- 
cates its right to a place there. 

The Edge of the Future. This interesting paper gives the substance 
of interviews with the great electricians, Edison and Bell, and suggests 
some startling developments, 


Modern Legislation for the Conclave (translated from the French). 
This paper asserts that the modern legislation governing the election 
of a new Pope is not generally understood, and claims to print for the 
first time a bull by Pius 1X., the substance of which is given herein. 
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POLITICAL. 

A LOOK AHEAD. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 


North American Review, New York, Fune. 


Bein. Briton and American being now fully agreed that 

those who made the attempt to tax without giving the 
right of representation were wrong, and that in resisting this 
the colonists vindicated their rights as British citizens, and, 
therefore, only did their duty, the question arises: Is a separa- 
tion thus forced upon one of the parties, and now deeply 
regretted by the other, to be permanent? 

I will adduce some considerations in support of my belief 
that the future is certainly to see a reunion of the separated 
parts and once again a common citizenship. 

First. [In race—and there is a great deal in race—the 
American remains three-fourths purely British. The mixture 
of the German, though not strictly British, is yet Germanic, 
The German, Briton, and American are of the ‘Teutonic race, 
Any other blood that enters into the Americaghas. been 
absorbed without changing him in any fundamental trait, 

It is to be noted that only in the region of political ideas 
is there dissimilarity, for no rupture whatever between the 
parts has ever taken place in language, literature, religion, or 
law. A feeling of confidence in each other among the respective 
communities of the racein Great Britian and America may be 
expected co grow, as political institutions continue to assimi- 
late. There seems nothing to keep the sections of the race 
apart, but everything to reunite them. 

Second. No one questions that, if instead of eighteen 
hundred miles of water between America and Britain, there 
lay another Mississippi Valley, the English-speaking race would 
be one politically. But oceans no longer constitute barriers 
between nations. They furnish now the cheapest of all modes 
of communication between man and man. The delegate to a 
conference at Washington, leaving Liverpool or Southampton, 
now reaches his destination in just about the same time as the 
delegate from San Francisco, Seattle, or Victoria on the Pacific 
Coast. When England and Scotland were united, Members of 
Parliament from the north of Scotland required as long to 
reach London. A short time ago many of the representatives 
in the American Congress consumed more time in reaching 
Washington than either of these. The time is being lessened 
every year, The next three months are to see both the ocean 
and the land journey materially reduced. 

Third. The telegraph, connecting London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Cardiff, New Orleans, San Francisco, New York, Wash- 
ington, Montreal, Quebec, and Ottawa, and bringing all into 
instantaneous communication, is the most important factor in 
rendering political reunion possible, and, 1 venture to say, 
inevitable. No matter where the capital may be, it will still be 
omnipresent and in touch with all parts of the confederacy. 
Time is, therefore, no longer to be taken into account at all, 
and distance means but little when all can instantly hear every- 
thing that transpires, 

Fourth. The advantages of a race confederation are so great 
that one scarcely knows how to begin their enumeration. Con- 
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sider its defensive power. A reunion of Anglo- Americans, 
consisting to-day of 108,000,000, which, fifty years hence, will 
number more than 200,000,000, would be unassailable upon 
land by any Power or combination of Powers that it would be 
possible to create; and as for the water, the combined fleets 
would sweep the seas. The new nation would dominate the 
world and banish its greatest stain—the murder of men. It 
would be the arbiter between nations, saying to any disputants 
who threatened to draw the sword: 

Hold! I command you both; 

The one that stirs makes me his foe. 

Unfold to me the cause of quarrel, 

And I will judge betwixt you. 

Such a giant among pigmies as the Reunited States would 
never need to exert its power, but only to intimate its wishes 
and decisions. It would be unnecessary for any Power to 
maintain either a great standing army, or a great navy. The 
smaller nations, having discovered that they would not be per- 
mitted to disturb the peace of the world, would naturally 
disarm. 

Fifth. Not the most sanguine advocate of “ Imperial Feder- 
ation” dares to intimate that the federation of his dreams 
would free the markets of all its members to each other. This 
question cannot be even discussed when Imperial Confer- 
ences meet, But an Anglo-American reunion brings free 
entry here of all British products as a matter of course. The 
richest market in the world is open to Britain free of all duty 
by a stroke of the pen. No tax can be laid upon products 
of any part of the Union, even for revenue. This would mean 
prosperity to every industry in the United Kingdom, and this 
in turn would mean renewed prosperity to the agricultural 
interest, now so sorely depressed. 

Iam not, unmindful of the fact that reunion, bringing free 
entrance of British products, would seriously disturb many 
manufacturing interests near the Atlantic coast, which have 
been built up under the protective system. But no private 
interests, no interests of a class, or of a section of what would 
then be our common country, should or would be allowed to 
obstruct a consummation so devoutly to be wished. 

Reunion will benefit the United Kingdom in the matter of 
debt and taxation. The national debt per capita of the Repub- 
lic is $14, that of Britain $88, and Canada $48. The percentage 
of taxation in the Republic, national, State,and local, to earn- 
ings, was 5.04 last decade; in Britain 9.03—nearly double. A 
restored union will be upon the basis of making the united 
debts a common obligation of the union. The only course for 
Britain is reunion with her giant child, or sure decline toa 
secondary place, and then tocomparative insignificance in the 
future annals of the English-speaking race. 

Sixth. The influence upon the individual citizen of power in 
the State, and especially of power used for great and good 
ends, is immeasurable. Every citizen partakes in some meas- 
ure of the greatness of the State. 


[Glancing at the position of the various parts of the English-speaking 
world, and estimating their feelings towards reunion, the author sums 
up as to Canada, the United States, Ireland, Scotland, Wales—in each 
case—‘‘ She is ready.” As to England, he admits the need of much 
argument, and gives what appears to him some further cogent rea- 
sons for reunion. India, he says, must be established as an inde- 
pendent government; while Australasia could be retained under 
the protectorate of the reunion. ] 


Properly viewed, the reunion of Briton, American, and 
Canadian will be less of a step forward than was the Union of 
Scotland and England, the union-of the provinces of Canada, 
or the American Union, the parts to be reunited by such a 
federation being in every true sense nearer together, and the 
new empire more compact, than were the parts of either of 
those three unions at the date of their origin. 

The means by which reunion is to beaccomplished are ready 
to hand. There is now sitting in Paris a conference composed 
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of delegates from London, Ottawa, and Washington, charged 
by the three branches of our race to obtain a satisfactory basis 
for the preservation of the seals in Bering Sea. These same 
distinguished men could meet in London and suggest a basis 
for restoring the union which only a century ago so happily 
existed between Britain, Canada, and America, and made them 
one nation. It would be so easy a task that its very simplicity 
amazes and renders us incredulous, but most of the important 
successes and most of the valuable discoveries have been 
remarkable for this very feature. 

Let men say what they will, I say that as surely as the sun 
in the heavens once shone upon Britain and America united, 
so surely is it one morning to rise, shine upon, and greet again 
“The Reunited States,” “ The British-American Union.” 


GRAVE OBSTACLES TO HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 


THE Hon. THoMAsS M. COOLey. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicestr from a Paper in 
The Forum, New York, June. 

N the offer of the Hawaiian Islands to our country, the first 

thing specially noticeable is the absence of any attempt to 

ascertain the wishes of any except those who participated in 

the revolution which resulted in the formation of the Provi- 
sional Government. 

A provisional government is supposed to bea government 
de facto for the time being, set up in some emergency to pre- 
serve order, or to continue the relations of the people it acts 
for with foreign nations. In general it is not supposed to 
have any authority beyond that of a merely temporary nature 
growing out of some great necessity, and ending with that 
necessity. Hence when, immediately upon the creation of a 
provisional government, a commission starts out to offer its 
country toa foreign nation, the very title the Government 
bears seems to negative its authority. It is offering to give 
away what it is only authorized for the time being to preserve 
and protect. 

In the present case the desire of the people in the premises 
was not expressed, nor was it called for. The facts appear to 
be, that persons of foreign birth resident in the islands took 
possession of the Government, and immediately started to 
make a tender of the islands to the United States. Their acts 
in organizing a provisional government, in the absence of 
explanation or public announcement, implied only that they 
had overturned the native Government on account of its 
retrogressive course, and that their powers would be laid aside 
when a permanent government on the proper basis should be 
organized by general action of the people. 

The Provisional Government avers with some positiveness 
that the offer of the islands to the United States is in con- 
formity with the will of the majority of the people, but if such 
is the fact, it seems a great error in policy that it took no 
means of securing the evidence of such will. The great haste 
in making the offer suggests a doubt as to the correctness of 
the claim. The United States Minister, without authority, 
declared a protectorate of the islands, but what it was intended 
to protect them against, unless it was the people themselves, 
whom the Provisional Government assumed to represent, is 
not apparent. No foreign nation was interfering or showing 
any desire to interfere, President Harrison immediately dis- 
owned the protectorate, but the Minister floated the United 
States flag over the Government building at Honolulu, and 
the Provisional Government thereby continued to have the 
moral support which had assisted in its establishment at first. 
When the removal of the flag was ordered, it seemed neces- 
sary for the Provisional Government to make careful provision 
for putting down by force any opposition to its action. 

The number of the people supporting the offer of annexa- 
tion may or may not be a majority; we donot know. Foreign- 
ers entitled to citizenship are few as compared with the 
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natives, but foreigners effected the revolution; and even they, 
as we now learn, are not unanimous in desiring the transfer, 

The questions we are concerned with now are whether the 
Provisonal Government is shown to possess delegated power 
to propose, and whether the United States has constitutional 
power to accept the annexation of these islands. The ques- 
tion of power involved is precisely the same that it would be if 
it were proposed to annex any other independent country in the 
world to the United States: Russia, for instance, or France. 
Hawaii is recognized as an independent member of the family 
of nations. If we annex it, the treaty will be the law that 
will govern thereafter. Apparently it is expected that these 
islands will be taken as an outlying colony of the United 
States, not as a territory of the sort we now possess and 
govern, and not, so far as we are notified, with any expecta- 
tion that they are to be by and by accepted as one of the 
States of the American Union. The annexationists are said 
to prefer colonial government. 

Outlying colonies are not within the contemplation of the 
Constitution of the United States at all. The structure of our 
Government never had in view such colonies, and is not fitted 
to provide for our holding them. If we take Hawaii, we 
establish a precedent the leading of which it will be impossi- 
ble to foresee. In this instance it is understood there was a 
special provision regarding the large Chinese colony, which 
was to preclude its members passing from the islands into 
other parts of the United States. Would not this provision, 
as to persons of Chinese descent who are citizens in the 
islands, be repugnant to the Constitution, which undertakes to 
make the rights of every citizen the same? And if so, would 
the treaty be nevertheless valid in this particular ? 

This proposed treaty, besides constituting a precedent for 
uniting ourselves with any country, will justify our annexing 
other countries regardless of the differences of race and of the 
discordant elements that might be brought into the Union by 
the act. In this case the people are chiefly of colored races, 
and of habits and ideas very different from our own, anda 
very considerable portion of them belong to a race which we 
are endeavoring at this time, with but little regard to justice 
or to treaty obligations, to exclude as far as possible from our 
own country. The Commissioners of the Provisional Govern- 
ment are ready to make a special provision confining all 
Chinese to the islands, regardless of any question of constitu- 
tional right. 

If we receive the proposed gift we are bringing incongruous 
elements into a union never formed to receive them, and justi- 
fying the extension of the Constitution, formed .for the gov- 
ernment of a union of harmonious and contiguous States of 
the North American continent, so as to bring in asa part of 
that union countries inhabited by races radically different in 
physical and also in mental characteristics to those by and for 
whom the Union was established, in whatever quarter of the 
globe we may find them. The President and the Senate may 
pass upon the question of such extension finally and bind the 
country for all time, though the motives to this action may 
be of a temporary nature, and possibly even partisan, 





TAMMANY HALL. 
THE Hon. JOSEPH J. O’DONOHUE. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 

Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, Fune. 
HAT is Tammany Hall? An answer on which all could 
agree is that, at least in a political sense, it is an organ- 
ization of people who vote the Tammany Hall ticket. And 
who are they? The figures of the last election are instructive. 
There were registered in 1892 the names of 309,647 voters. At 
the election there were cast 286,149 ballots. Of these, 173,510 
were cast for the Tammany Hall ticket. Tammany Hall, 
therefore, consists of a little more than sixty per cent. of the 
voters of New York City. In other words, those vituperative 
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members of the 39+ per cent. of the population, who, exasper- 
ated by their own inability to control the large majority, solace 
themselves by slandering Tammany Hall in vile and intemper- 
ate language, are simply saying that more than three-fifths of 
the community are willfully and deliberately dishonest, and are 
occupying themselves in the systematic plunder of the other 
two-fifths. 

Those who try to make the community believe this, disguise 
very thinly its absurdity by saying that it is thee organization 
which they attack, and not its individual members. They 
assail the leaders, and declare that their followers are either 
corrupt at heart, or poor, miserable dupes and fools. The best 
test, after all, is the common sense of the community, For 
every forty persons who allow themselves to be influenced by 
talk of this kind, there are sixty who perceive the truth, and 
endorse Tammany Hall at the polls for good and sufficient 
reasons. 

These reasons may be seen ina summary of what the organi- 
zation has accomplished since it emerged from the eclipse 
caused by the misdeeds of the Tweed Ring. It was inevitable 
that having suffered itself to be thus corrupted, the party 
should at once lose the support of the people—in other words, 
lose its own membership. The very fact that it failed to retain 
power when shown to be corrupt, is a sufficient answer to the 
charge that it is now successful by corrupt methods, Corrupt 
methods have no permanent success in American politics. 

Thus humiliated and cast down Tammany Hall would doubt- 
less have perished, but for the vitality of the principles which 
it has always professed, but from which, in temporary madness, 
it turned aside. These principles of Jeffersonian Democracy 
are those to which the American people have always returned 
after every temporary aberration, Tammany Hall cleansed 
itself, and because of the true superiority of its principles, and 
because of what it has accomplished, the people, by a great 
majority, now endorse and trust the organization. 

This is in no sense a defense of Tammany. No true man 
would attempt to defend its errors in the past. No sensible 
man would think of defending its record since. People do not 
defend great achievements; they glorify them, 

It is well to correct a curious misapprehension that exists in 
the minds of a portion of the community. Certain unscrupu- 
lous writers and politicians constantly talk and write as though 
Tammany Hall were the machine of one man, controlling it 
by the right of his own position. It is represented that he, as 
a despot, surrounds himself with thirty satraps in the persons 
of the district leaders, whose sole function it is to receive his 
orders and convey them to subordinate officers, and it is 
declared that these captains enforce them upon the rank 
and file. 

This is the exact converse of the truth. Absolutely, the only 
power which any officer of the organization has is that which 
is freely delegated to him by those whom he leads. Mr. Croker 
is called the ‘‘ Boss.” He would not hold his position as leader 
for a single day if a majority of his followers should become 
dissatisfied with him,and the same is true of every other officer, 
Such men can always afford to smile at the impotent calumny 
of a few and the opposition of forty fellow-citizens, when they 
can rely on the support and confidence of sixty others. 

Nearly every platform on which the Democratic Party has 
fought in the general elections was formulated in Tammany 
Hall. It has differed from other sections of the National 
Democracy only when those other sections have departed 
from Jeffersonian doctrines. It has opposed candidates who 
were not true Democrats, but when these candidates have 
been selected against its protest, it has supported them loyally 
because it was Democratic to do so. The magnificent majority 
it gave to a candidate last year is proof of this. It was not for 
Mr. Cleveland that that battle was fought. It was for the 
triumph of Democracy. 

Tammany Hall has done more for New York City in the 
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last five years than was ever done for a single municipality in 
the same time since history began. To-day the city debt 
is not a dollar greater, but the city is the richer by very many 
millions, by reason of the great improvements that have been 
made. And this enrichment has been accomplished without 
extra burden to the people. The tax rate when the anti- 
Tammany forces were in control, was $2.35. To-day it is $1.85, 
and there is reason to believe that there will be a still further 
reduction this year. This has resulted from the intelligent 
system on which the improvements have been projected, and 
the economy and honesty with which they have been carried 
out. No moncy has been stolen or misappropriated. No city 
official has been shown to be dishonest. 





RESULTS OF THE EMPEROR’S VISIT TO ITALY. 
CHARLES BENOIST. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, May 15. 


OW that the last candelabrum has been extinguished on the 
Corso, let us try to make out the balance-sheet of the 
festivities at Rome. They may be, they ought to be, con- 
sidered under various aspects: from the Italian point of view 
and from the German point of view, from the dynastic point 
of view and from the international point of view. 

From the Italian point of view: 

I. As regards Italy herself, the monarchy appears to have 
real strength. Although the people were put somewhat to one 
side, in that they played but a trifling part in all the solemni- 
ties, in that they had no chance to admire these save through 
a line of troops, in that everywhere barriers were put up and 
there were erected turnstiles, to pass which you had to pay 
more than the people could afford; they proved that they 
keep good will towards the more privileged classes, towards 
their king and her who is, for the people, the charm of the 
monarchy, the “ Marguerite of Marguerites.” This strength 
of the monarchy, however, was not increased by the imperial 
visit as much as was hoped, because the Emperor, during his 
stay, was so much of a height on which all eyes were fixed, 
that the king and queen were nearly overshadowed by him ; as 
to the Prince of Naples, whom the meeting ought to have put 
in bolder relief, he was hardly perceived at all. 

II. In respect to the Triple Alliance, the silver wedding 
left it still in force, but not strengthened. It has not 
become, apparently, a quadruple alliance. Just at this moment 
the Queen of England was not at Florence. Neither she nor 
any of her Ministers was seen at Rome. The Emperor did not 
stop to see his grandmother, who, all of a sudden, left for home, 
several days in advance of the time originally named. All 
things considered, the League of Central Europe seems to 
have been rather weakened than otherwise: the decided atti- 
tude of the Grand Duke Vladimir came opportunely as a 
counterpoise and it is hardly possible that the Archduke 
Renier does not remember the icy reception given him by the 
Italians, a reception not surprising after the stringent measures 
taken by Francis Joseph, during the preceding fortnight, 
against the Irridentists at Trieste and in the Trentino. 

III. The Prince of Naples, we are assured, is or is going to be 
betrothed to the Princess Feodora of Schleswig-Holstein, 
sister of the Empress Augusta and sister-in-law of the 
Emperor. No difficulties, however, will be helped by that, for 
the Princess is a Protestant, and of two things one: either 
she will remain a Protestant, or she will become a Roman 
Catholic. The statute does not expressly declare that the 
Queen shall be a Roman Catholic; but its first article pro- 
claims, in spite of subsequent restrictions or explanations 
(notably the law of June tg, 1848) that “the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman religion is the religion of the State.” 
It may be that the Italian sovereigns have learned all about 
“the roads whice lead from Rome to the country of Luther”; 
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but Italy, such as she is, made and framed by the Roman Catho- 
jic Church, will not become acquainted with them so soon. 
If the Princess changes her religion, Italy is the country which, 
through the tyranny of prejudices, will be the last to forgive 
her. 

From the German point of view: 

I. Such a marriage would consolidate the alliance with 
Italy, and make it not a mere metaphor, but, in the full force 
of the term, a family agreement. It would make the alliance 
perpetual, but would it be a double ora triple alliance? Zz, 
felix Austria, nube. Would not Austria, which is not in the 
marrying line any more, distrust such a match? Would she 
not think it likely that, at a time more or less near, she would 
have to pay the dowry? The best thing to be hoped for from 
her is that she would not be displeased by the marriage. 

II. It is probable that, after the Emperor has returned to 
Germany, the Pope will continue, with prudence but with deci- 
sion, the policy he has begun to practise. That is probable, 
among other reasons, because he is so loyally, so frankly com- 
mitted that it is not conceivable how he could make any sud- 
den change. So far as regards the affairs of the century, the 
Roman Catholic Church is in a state of evolution, but it isa 
wise and slow evolution. A still better reason for the Pope 
adhering to his policy is that it is the most Christian policy 
the Holy See can adopt. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 








SPECIAL INFLUENCES OF ALCOHOL ON MORALS. 
T. L. Wricut, M.D. 


Condensed for THe LireraAry Dicestr from a Paper in 
The Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety, New Haven, April. 


HE nature of conduct depends, of course, very much upon 
T the discriminating powers of the intellect; and if these 
powers are deteriorated by alcohol, one avenue to inebriate vice 
and crime is made manifest. 

As a matter of fact, alcohol acts upon the moral nature in 
several ways. Its paralyzing impressions are not of equal force 
in every part of the nefvous organism. Sensibility is not 
reduced everywhere to acommon level. There is disintegra- 
tion or incoherence of powers rather than simple depression— 
some attributes being disturbed and disabled more than others. 
The explanation seems to be this. The grosser faculties and 
propensities of the physical man are more fundamental and 
established than the refined sensibilities of his moral nature. 
Hence, while ‘the inhibitory properties of alcohol exert com- 
paratively small power over the brutish instincts of the animal 
man, they may easily deaden the moral feelings. Criminal 
proclivities are relieved from the obstructions and protests of 
conscience. Alcoholic anzsthesia destroys the moral sense 
while it has very little effect upon the more sturdy and deeply 
rooted instincts of the animal nature, 

In his work, “ Alcoholic Inebriety,” Dr. Joseph Parrish 
declares: “ Crimes are undoubtedly committed by persons who 
are under the influence of drink. One amongst such persons 
takes his draught of whiskey in just such quantity as suffices 
to harden his conscience and nerve his arm for the intended 
deed. He may be the possessor of a criminal mind—a crimi- 
nal first, and a drinker afterwards. On the court records he 
has no right to appear as a drunkard.” The well-known jurist, 
Noah Davis, of New York, asserts: “There can be no doubt 
that the vast majority of crimes, especially those of personal 
violence, find their cause in drunkenness. In point of fact, 
many persons first subdue their conscience by preparing to 
commit crime through drink.” 

This is the testimony of a learned physician and a learned 
lawyer to the influence of alcohol on conscience. And they 
add: It not only deadens the sensibility of conscience, but it 
does so to such a degree that it makes possible crimes darker 
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than any born of a criminal mind unaided by the codperation 
of alcohol. 

When the influence of strong drink is so decisive in strength- 
ening the determination in the commission of great crimes, 
how effective it must be in fortifying the interest in the com- 
mission of small ones. It is not to be supposed that this 
process of subduing conscience is applicable to criminals only. 
Alcohol paralyzes the conscience of any one who partakes of 
it, let his motives in drinking be what they may. The occa- 
sional inebriate may drink alcoholic liquors without any 
clearly defined purpose, certainly without the slightest intent 
to commit an unlawful act. Yet the poison affects him as it 
does others; it renders conscience torpid, insensible, and he is 
peculiarly liable to be led into irregular and disgraceful con- 


duct. 
Among moral obliquities that arise from the alcoholic habit, 


theft and lying maybe noticed. The lying of inebriety has its 
birth mainly in the dipsomaniacal diathesis, and is very com- 
monly resorted to under a neurotic stress, either with the 
object of obtaining the means of intoxication, or of concealing 
the intent to become intoxicated. The dipsomaniac may be 
easily inveigled into other vices when drunk, but they are vices 
having some direct interest or collusion with his morbid con- 
stitution. He will not usually be apt to steal. Should he do 
so, it may be surmised that he is verging on fareszs or, at least, 
that his intoxication has temporarily assumed the features 
that properly belong to paralytic dementia: 

There is another point of view whence the characteristic 
injuries inflicted on morality by alcohol may be observed. It 
is known that certain brain-centres and brain-fibres are the 
physical bases of the manifestations of the moral nature. 
When, therefore, alcohol disturbs and distracts the whole 
nervous system, its evil influence is as certain to impress the 
moral as it is the intellectual or the motor capacities. 

WHAT SOCIETY OFFERS MARY GREW. 
Mrs. CLARA SIDNEY DAVIDGE. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, Fune. 

HERE is no decline in the discussion of what was lately 
T termed in a leading journal, The Problem of the Age. A 
recent article in Zhe Cosmopolitan, called The House of the 
Dragons, gives a picture of the failure of Mary Grew, an indus- 
trious and self-respecting wage-earner, to keep at bay the great 
dragon of want, and has awakened fresh interest in the 
condition of the least fortunate of the population of large 
cities, and in the remedial movements suggested for, or 
applied to, existing evils; but as yet this interest is, perhaps, 
most vigorous and lively on its intellectual side. 

A paper, in the March issue of 7he Forum, by Miss Clare de 
Graffenried, gives a very extended and analytical examination 
of the subject. This paper, which is called The Condition of 
Wage-Earning Women in the United States, is the result of 
years of investigation and of the closest study in all the large 
centres of the North, South, East, and West. In that paper 
she tells us—‘“ I saw no such concentration of squalor, filth, air- 
less pest-holes, foul closets and sinks, such masses of human 
beings within narrow, damp, windowless walls, as exist in 
New York.” 

A very little investigation will prove that suffering and deg- 
radation in New York have a blackness and hopelessness 
peculiar to the points where humanity is most crowded and 
competition hottest. A lady who had heard the oft-repeated 
story that the insufficient pay of shop-girls drove them often 
into lives of shame, numbered among her acquaintance so 
many girls behind counters whose simple, faithful lives were 
far above reproach, that she was tempted to doubt; but almost 
her first inquiry elicited an instance of asweet, gentle, and quiet 
girl, who sorrowfully gave up the hopeless struggle. For years 
she had earned three dollars a week and had no hope of more; 
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her aunt with whom she lived took the whole for board, and 
latterly declined to help her with her personal expenses. 

In the paper on the condition of wage-earners, the causes of 
distress are given with the utmost fullness, definiteness, and 
exactitude. Here are a few of them: “Health is wrecked by 
constant sitting or standing, special diseases follow on unnat- 
ural positions, limbs are distorted by atrophy or over-use, some 
toilers reaching up all day, others stooping over, others on all 
fours. Bad light impairs the sight, the roar of machinery 
destroys the hearing. Consumption results from inhaling dust, 
from over-heating, exposure, or wet-spinning, etc., etc,; and 
again in the intermittent character of woman’s toil lies its 
greatest peril. Textile work continues the year round, but not 
so millinery, dress, cloak, shoe, and umbrella making and sew- 
ing. Summer and winter, hosts of unemployed knock at shop 
and factory, clamorous for work. . . . When scores of 
homeless girls who support dependents are turned off on Sat- 
urday nights, in cities, with the notice ‘No more work,’ vice 
gathers in its victims.” ’ 

Those who have never been thrown into personal relation- 
ship with wage-earners dismiss the subject, as far as women 
are concerned, by consigning them to a choice on their own 
responsibility between the sharp competition of an individual 
career or domestic service. “Get thee to service,” cries one class 
of reformers. How? Where? Factory ways these pitiable 
beings know, not kitchen ways. Who wants rags and inex- 
perience? Besides independent, gregarious shop-life draws 
like a magnet away from mistresses’ authority, long hours, and 
night and Sunday duties in the solitude of the distinctly menial 
position, which, truly or not, is deemed a barrier to social 
advancement and desirable marriage. 

An article on “ Women Workers” in the Standard of January 
8, 1887, takes the same view. It is written, so it states, bya 
forewoman of ten years’ experience in a principal wholesale 
house in Philadelphia for the manufacture of white goods and 
clothing. “It may well be asked,” she says, “ with impatient 
curiosity, what the solitary advantage is which factory work 
possesses over house work? and the answer is briefly this: It 
is faithfully, thoroughly, patiently taught; for men as masters 
have that priceless precision of knowledge which inspires con- 
fidence, commands respect, and raises the spirit of hope and 
emulation in the.highest degree. In the factory the first step 
taken with raw hands is to show them an exact sample of their 
work. No knowledge is taken for granted; the girls are bur- 
dened with no responsibility. Every stage of the process is 
conscientiously taught by practical lessons. Only a 
woman would expect a rosy-cheeked girl who dug potatoes and 
ran barefoot in Ireland, to handle her fine China, wash and 
iron her fine linen, and cook her steak to a turn. . . . To 
women who want such helpers it may be said, They will 
not come to you until you can teach them what you do not 
know yourselves, the finest of all arts, the art of housewifery.” 

Working girls are for the most part sadly wanting in prac- 
tical knowledge of all the affairs of domestic life. At a 
coéperative summer boarding-house, managed experimentally 
by women of leisure, for five successive seasons, it was the 
exception when more than one out of fifty of the visitors had 
any idea whatever as to making a bed—the only depart- 
ment in which codperation was looked for. “Mother does all 
that” was the constant explanation. It is perfectly reasonable 
that “ mother” should do “all that,” and all that remains to be 
done in the domestic department in homes where daughters 
must make an early rush for, and stay late at, store or factory. 
But it cannot be the best arrangement that “mother” should 
be the only person knowing how to do these things, or that 
ignorance of them should be held as a mark of gentility. The 
existence of such false standards and estimates offers oppor- 
tunities far greater than that afforded by railing against them. 
These pliant, loving souls have only to see that those they 
hold above them“are ready and; dexterous and informed on 
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practical matters, to rearrange their whole set of ideas on 
these subjects, and to readily enter contests with their mates 
in any department where ground may be broken for them. 
These country resorts, already half developed, could become 
fairylands of happiness, “ nature’s schools” for those whose 
playtime is often but fourteen days out of the year, not by 
benefactions or endowments, but by companionship with 
people they do not meet in the trades they follow, and in 
whose acquirements and character they have faith enough to 
double their effectiveness. 





NEW FRANCE UNDER’ BRITISH RULE. 
“ HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Harper's Magazine, New York, Fune. 


HE old soldier in the romance of “ Les Anciens Canadiens,” 
T hurt in heart beyond cure by the English conquest of his 
country, and unable to accept for himself the rule of the 
stranger, thus advises his son: “ Serve your English sovereign 
with the same zeal, devotion, and loyalty with which I have 
served the French king, and receive my blessing.” 

This is the spirit of the French Canadian to-day, more than 
a hundred and thirty years after the battle on the Plains of 
Abraham. The service to the English sovereign is a duty 
accepted by the French Canadian, but the love of his heart is 
for France, for its old laws, its ancient religion, its graceful 
and poetic speech, It may be that a French Canadian will pull 
the lanyard of the last gun fired in the Dominion in defense of 
the British flag, but the flagof France, even that of the 
new republic, floats over his home and is carried in his cere- 
monial processions. 

Doubtless as against any foreign Power, including the United 
States, the French Canadians would fight vigorously in defense 
of the Empire. Still, Quebec is thoroughly French—not 
modern French, but French of the Seventeenth Century. One 
ofthe most distinguished men of the Province of Quebec, 
speaking of France, said: “ The people over there are not 
French; they are Radicals and Atheists. We are the French. 
We are the true successors of the great race that once domi- 
nated Europe.” And it is true that they are the people who still 
bow with reverence before the “modle chef de la maison de 
France,” and are the most devout servants of the ancient and 
sheltering Church of their ancestors. 

The Frenchman of Canada remains essentially an Old-World 
product, His transplanting has modified his manners, given 
him new interests, surrounded him with new conditions, but 
in spirit he remains what his ancestors were when they came 
to New France from Normandy in old France. He is the 
same cheerful, optimistic, pleasure-loving being that théy were. 
In many respects he is simple as a child, in others he is as 
cunning and as guileful as any small trader on the earth. The 
French Canadian must have society. When evening comes 
he leaves his plow in the furrow and greets the stars with a 
song that his forefathers, who fought with Frontenac, brought 
over from Za delle France. The Canadian women are never too 
tired to dance in the midst of cares and labors so heavy and so 
severe that their like has driven hundreds of thousands of the 
habitants into the United States. The old customs of visiting, 
of great feasts, on the days set apart by the Church to the saint 
who is the patron of the parish, and on the family anniver- 
saries, are kept up as they are at home. Here, as there, the 
race is theatrical; the dramatic effects of costume and of con- 
duct are still dear to the heart of this Frenchman who has 
never seen France, and whose people for generations were 
born in the sombre forests of Canada, while he has spent a 
life of toil on fields that decline to yield a fruitful harvest to 
his untutored and inadequate cultivation. 

The French Canadian who stops at home in his parish is 
poor, and in the main he is happy until grinding poverty or the 
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temptation of high wages in the United States causes discon- 
tent and a longing for better things than he or his neighbors 
have ever known. When any of the wanderers return, the 
French Canadian nature demands a celebration worthy of the 
event and of the splendor of the home-comer. Nota few of 
these returned exiles after a cheerful welcome and a few glori- 
ous days of honored guestship sink into a life of idleness and 
parasitism, but this can hardly be considered a specially French 
characteristic. 

If the curé is a good man, as he very often is, the parish over 
which he presides is a quiet, orderly,and satisfied community, 
In the quiet village where the good curé’s word is law there is 
likely to be very little brawling and less drinking, for the 
French Canadians are neither quarrelsome nor intemperate. 
There may be a tavern, or perhaps two, where not only guests 
are received, but where liquor is sold, but the curé sees to it 
that they are closed very early in the evening. 

The people are not enterprising. At least this seems to be 
true of all but a few exceptions, They are content to take 
what comes in their way with a happy faith that the morrow 
will bring with it its daily bread. They are averse to breaking 
in new lands, and as the families are large, the divisions of the 
farms generation after generation, finally result #1 such small 
portions that some of the children must seek employment else- 
where if all are to live. Very few of them are willing to go to 
the new lands of Manitoba and the Northwest, but they find 
congenial occupations in the cities. They are admirable 
mechanics, and most loyal and devoted servants. The 
Scotchman or Englishman at the head of a great establish- 
ment prefers the French Canadian to his own countrymen as 
subordinates. He will tell you that Frenchmen will remain 
with him all their lives; that no such thought as seeking new 
employment, or leaving the old for the purpose of engaging 
in ventures for himself will enter a French Canadian’s head ; 
while the Englishman or Scotchman will use his employment 
as a stepping-stone to something better, 

This, in brief, is the French Canadian who dwells in the 
great province of Quebec, and keeps it as French as it was on 
the night when Montcalm hurried his insufficient troops to the 
meeting with Wolfe on the plains of Abraham. He is unam- 
bitious, unenterprising, joyous, simple, devout, a true son of 
the Church, a lover of old France, or rather of the France 


whose traditions have come to him from the zmmigrés of the 
Seventeenth Century. To-day the pastoral life of the prov- 
ince of Quebec is that of Normandy.. Although the leaders of 
the race are acute lawyers, able debaters, brilliant orators, 
shrewd politicians, the French Canadian is not a self-govern- 
ing man as the English understand self-government. He is a 
good neighbor, but, in the bottom of his heart he does not 
like the English. If he is educated, he dreams of the time 
when the French will again be masters of New France, and 
then he fondly hopes it will be known throughout the world 
as the greater France. His patriotic desire is encouraged by 
his race’s fruitfulness, and is disappointed by the exodus to 
the United States. So long as he remains within the Domin- 
ion he will act with that party which is most likely to keep the 
Hanoverian promises to the French, but he will distrust all 
Englishmen because they are English and Protestant; and in 
the presence of those in whom he may confide, or when he is 
moved to a high degree of political exacerbation, he will grow 
eloquent over the /es per fides Anglais. 





The Great Cities of the World.—The ninth volume of “ Die 
Bevoélkening der Erde,” which is wholly devoted to statistics 
of population, contains a list of 270 cities, known to havea 
population of more than 100,000. Of these the principal are: 


en EL SRE 4,415,958 Wu-chang-Han-Yang- 

Eh ts Lda okies isa 2,712,598 eee 1,200,000 

New York-Brooklyn_. 2,352,150 feces 1,155,290 

eee ee 1,763,543 Philadelphia -......-- 1,105,277 

OS BS ae 1,600,000 NO So hac ose ai 1,099,850 

MIs Rais tele kw aes | “laeeeiant 2... 2... I 000,000 
PE cu caas end ices 1,000,000 


There are twenty-three cities numbering between 500,000 
and 1,000,009.—Bulletin of the Am. Geographical Soctety, New 
York. 
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MICROSCOPIC PENMANSHIP. 
Condensed for THe LirerRAry Dicest from a Paper in 
Bookworm, London, May. 


HE subject of microscopic workmanship readily divides itself 
7 into two classes: penmanship and mechanical construc- 
tion. History has handed down to us many examples of this 
form of caligraphic mania, of which the chief symptom is a 
desire to compress the greatest number of words into the 
smallest possible space. 

Pliny, the younger, declares (Op. VII. 21) that Cicero once 
saw the Iliad written so small that it could be enclosed in a 
walnut-shell. This affirmation was regarded as improbable 
until the Seventeenth Century, when Huet, Bishop of Avran- 
ches, France, an excellent Greek scholar, proved that it could 
be accomplished. 

The Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the Apostles were 
written within the circumference of a farthing, in the Sixth 
Century, by an Italian monk. 

Dr. Heylin, in his “ Life of King Charles,” records that 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ‘‘there was one who 
wrote the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the Pater Noster, 
the Queen’s name, and the prayer of our Lord within the com- 
pass of a penny, and gave Her Majesty a pair of spectacles of 
such an artificial making that by the help thereof she did 
plainly and distinctly discern every letter.” 

A somewhat similar feat was that “rare piece of work 
brought to pass by Peter Bales, an Englishman, who also 
exhibited before Her Majesty the entire Bible written in a 
book, containing as many leaves as a full-sized edition, but 
fitting into a walnut.” 

In St. John’s College, Oxford, is preserved a portrait of 
Charles I., in which the engraver’s lines, as they seem to be, 
are really microscopic writing, the face alone containing all 
the Book of Psalms with the Creeds, and several forms of 
prayers. 

The learned Porson is known to have indulged in this 
species of “curious idleness” occasionally, and perhaps the 
Greek verses from the Medea of Euripides, with Johnson’s trans- 
lation of the same, for Burney’s “ History of Music,” were 
executed by him. Though consisting of 220 words, they are 
comprised in acircle half an inch in diameter, with a small 
space in the centre left blank. 

About forty years ago, a specimen of microscopic penman- 
ship was exhibited in America. It consisted of the following 
inscription, written upon glass in a circle much smaller than 
the head af an ordinary pin ('/s2s part of an inch in diameter): 
“ Lowell and Scuter, Watchmakers, 64 Exchange St., Portland. 
Written by Fermat at Paris, 1852.” 

At the Dusseldorf exhibition, a few years ago, a gentleman 
showed a postal card upon which the whole of the first three 
books of the Odyssey were written, the remaining space being 
filled with the transcript of a long debate which had taken 
place in the German Parliament a short time before. The 
whole card contained 33,000 words. 

In the spring of 1882 a Hungarian Jew sent to a Vienna 
paper a grain of wheat on which he had written 309 words 
taken from Sissot’s book on Vienna. 

Layard, in his History of Nineveh, mentions that the natu- 
ral records of the Assyrian Empire were written on bricks in 
characters so minute as to be scarcely legible without the aid 
of a microscope, and that, in fact, a variety of this instrument 
was found among the excavations. 

So much for dainty penmanship. That minute mechanical 
construction can also lay claim to considerable antiquity is 
evidenced by the works of Pliny and Adrian, who relate that 
Myrmicides constructed out of ivory a ship with all her appur- 
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tenances and a chariot with four wheels and four horses, both 
so small that a bee could hide either of them with its wings 

A still more wonderiul work is that of Mark Scaliot, a Lon- 
don locksmith, who, in 1570, manufactured a lock consisting 
of eleven different pieces of steel, iron, and brass which, 
together with the key belonging to it, weighed only one grain. 
The same artist constructed a chain of gold containing forty- 
three links, which he fastened to the lock and key, and upon 
these being attached to the neck of a flea the insect was able 
to draw them with ease. 

Hadianus Junius saw at Mechlin, in Brabant, a cherry stone 
carved in the form of a basket, in which were fourteen pairs of 
dice, the spots on the latter being visible to the naked eye. 
A cherry stone carved by the Italian sculptor, Rossi, and con- 
taining a glory of sixty saints, was shown at Florence for many 
years. 

A still more marvelous curiosity was a set of 1,600 ivory 
dishes which were said to have been purchased by one Shad 
from the maker, Oswald Northingerns, and exhibited before 
Pope Paul VI. These dainty turnings, though perfect in every 
respect, were scarcely visible to the naked eye, and could be 
easily enclosed ina casket the size of a peppercorn. A Jesuit, 
Father, Ferrarius, made twenty-five wooden cannon capable 
of being packed away in the same space. 

In 1764, on the birthday of King George III., a watchmaker 
of London, named Arnold, presented himself before the King 
to exhibit a curious repeating watch of his manufacture. This 
watch was in diameter somewhat less than a silver two-pence, 
contained 120 distinct parts, and weighed altogether less 
than six pennyweights! 

Not very long ago a London newspaper announced that a 
jeweler of Turin had made a tugboat formed of a single pearl. 
The sail is of beaten gold studded with diamonds, and the 
binnacle light at the prow is a perfect ruby. An emerald 
serves as its rudder, and the stand on which it is mounted is a 
slab of whitest ivory. The entire weight of this marvelous 
specimen of the jeweler’s craft is less than half an ounce, but 
the maker values it at £1,000. 





TENNYSON AND BROWNING AS SPIRITUAL FORCES. 
C. C. EVERETT. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The New World, Boston, Fune. 
T is one of the many contrasts between Tennyson and 
Browning that, while the art and music of Tennyson may 
be considered by themselves, Browning interests principally in 
what he has to say. He is less thoroughly an artist than Ten- 
nyson, but not necessarily on that account less a poet. I 
recall only one poem of Browning which is absolutely without 
thought. I may raise a clamor of protest when I say that this 
one is “ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” In this we 
have simply a picture; we may put a meaning into it, but to 
ask what the poet meant by it is to appeal to fancy. One 
might make an allegory, and a very pretty one out of “ Airy, 
Fairy Lilian,” or, in fact, of almost any poem. I would simply 
recognize the fact that, in the poems of Browning, the empha- 
sis of interest is largely upon their substance, while in those 
of Tennyson it is often upon their form. Yet, we must remem- 
ber that the substance of Browning’s poems would not so much 
interest and charm us if it were not for the poetic beauty of 
their form ; while the poems of Tennyson often gain a vast 
increase of power from our interest in the thought that utters 
itself in such melodious verse. 

It is interesting in the history of poetry to see how different 
have been the ideals which it has sung at different times. Take 
English poetry in its whole development, and I think we shall 
find that at no period have these ideals been more pure and 
high than in these later years. This has not been at the 
expense of poetic genius. Few poets have been more truly 
masters of their art, or have been filled with a more truly poetic 
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inspiration, than Tennyson and Browning, while few have done 
more to quicken the higher life. They have been spiritual 
forces—forces which cannot be left out of account in any esti- 
mate of the times in which they lived. Men have been inspired 
and ennobled bythem. Faith has been quickened by them, and 
has been helped to reach heights which would have been inac- 
cessible without them. They have shown in what manner faith 
solves the problems of life and thought. The have done this 
simply because religion and poetry are so akin. Both poets 
manifest in very many of their most perfect works the truths 
of morality and religion, but they present these unhampered 


by formal limitations, Their religion is undogmatic. What 
they utter is for the most part absolute religion. 
Browning speaks very rarely in his own person. His works 


are chiefly dramas or dramatic poems. Tennyson appears to be 
speaking more on his own account. Yet in reading Browning 
we cannot escape the sense of his vigorous,strong, and human 
personality; while Tennyson, despite all the intimate con- 
fidences to which he has admitted us, remains a stranger. 
We have little sense of personal companionship. The differ- 
ence arises from the fact that Tennyson is the greater artist. 
The very perfection of his art conceals him from us even when 
he seems nearest. Nevertheless, we may find in his poems 
revelations of a spiritual life as truly as in those of the more 
personal Browning. 

Moral teaching most naturally puts on a poetic form when 
it is indirect; yet both poets sometimes deal directly with 
ethical themes, and the poems in which these themes are 
treated are among their most beautiful creations. Doubtless 
Tennyson, in whom the artistic impulse and the sense of 
beauty were stronger than in most, felt the temptation and 
fascination of the Uream-like existence of living in the 
shows of things. If this were so, we have in his magnificent 
poem, “ The Palace of Art,” a representation of the actual 
struggle of his life. I think that nowhere else can one find a 
series of pictures so beautiful. In this “ Palace of Art” sat the 


soul, as God, 
Holding no form of creed, 


But contemplating all. 


The same genius pictured with perhaps even greater power 
the terrors of the retribution that overtook this soul that 
would live in the isolation of its beautiful world. 

A spot of dull stagnation without light 
Or power of movement, seemed my soul, 


’Mid outward-sloping motions infinite 
Making for one sure goal. 


A still salt pool, locked in with bars of sand, 
Left on the shore; that hears all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white. 

It is interesting to see this poet, one of the truest artists 
and most earnest lovers of beauty, thus warning the world of 
the peril of loving beauty only. ‘“ The Vision of Sin” is very 
striking as a poet’s rebuke of vice. The contrast between a 
night spent in sinful revelry and the morning in which 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn 


is wonderfully impressive. 

While the moral teaching of Tennyson may be called special 
and realistic, that of Browning is more ideal and philosophic. 
From Browning we gather the impression that true life con- 
sists rather in aspiration than in attainment. One of his most 
exalted poems, which is also one of the most exalted in the 
whole range of literature—* Rabbi Ben Ezra”—presents this 
view of life in the most striking form: 

What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 


“The Statue and the Bust” presents the same view of life in 
a very impressive way. The thought of the poet is that it is 
better to sin than to pass one’s whole life longing to sin and 
kept back merely by external considerations. This poem has 
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been criticised as immoral; but if one could really feel that it 
is the sin in the heart which actually defiles, perhaps the poem 
would be found one of the most moral in the language. 

In Tennyson or Browning there is no cant or professional- 
ism. There is no limitation of dogma. Their religion is as 
untrammeled as any of the other themes of their song. Ten- 
nyson looked at religion, as upon ethics, very largely from the 
human side. His poems indicate a faith which came through 
travail, struggle, and doubt. It was a toilsome path by 
which the serene heights were reached. Browning took 
immortality for granted, with a confidence that left no place 
for the struggles and the passionate eagerness that so marked 
the poems of Tennyson. He rejoices in the light, feeling that 


it was 
God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen, 


and he could leave the matter in His hands, 

In comparing these two great poets we find that Tennyson 
represents the realistic aspect, Browning the ideal. To some, 
the faith which battles with doubt, and triumphs, may seem the 
noblest. To others, the faith that dwells in serene peace may 
seem the most exalted. Why need we seek to give to one or 
the other such a preéminence? Each had his special work and 
each performed it nobly. Let us rejoice that they have 
together presented the higher life in its fulness ; that together 
they have done that which 
accomplished. 


WHAT IS MODERN ART-SYMBOLISM? 
FRANS VON SCHEELE. 


Translated and condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


Svensk Tidskrift, Upsala, Sjette Héaftet. 

BSEN’S ‘‘ Byggmistar Solness” and Josephson’s “ Stré6m- 
I karlen ” have raised a lively discussion about symbols and 
symbolism. The one has with mystic philosophy maintained 
the rights of Symbolism, particularly its claim to a position in 
the language and its significance in modern art. The other has 
laughed at everything symbolical. Many who have followed 
the discussion know probably only a little of the main sub- 
ject. What really is Symbolism? What is symbolicai art? 

In the Berlin Museum is a canvas painted by Paul Veronese, 
on which is represented the transition of the world-empire 


from Rome to Germany. This thought he has endeavored to 
realize by painting Jupiter sitting in the clouds distributing 
crowns and mitres to a woman who carries a sceptre and rep- 
resents Germania. This is allegorical painting. An abstract 
thought thus represented is an allegory, not Symbolism, If by 
some such process one undertakes to get at the meaning of 
the persons and acts of “ Byggmastar Solness,” finding that 
Solness means this, and Hilde that, then the drama is inter- 
preted allegorically and not symbolically. I see typical illus- 
trations of symbolical art in the Spanish “ Sturm-und Drang,” 
Painter Goyas’s “ Caprizzio,” and in Bécklin’s “ Seamonster ” 
and “ Stillness in the Woods.” In the latter, one sees among 
the trees of the forest a peculiar and fantastic animal which 
stares at you ina singular manner. It is a beast, resembling 
both a cow and horse, yet is neither the one nor the other. 
Upon the creature rides a female figure with a weird look in 
her eyes and her naked arms resting upon her knees. The 
picture does not contain any figure like those of this world, 
yet they remind you of several. The figures express no clear 
thought, they only stand for somethIng which the artist 
“meant.” The object of the painting is to create a sensation 
of something strange and “other worldly” in the specta- 
tor; to manifest to him the loneliness, the stillness, and 
“ strangeness” of the heart of the forest ; to give him a “forest 
feeling.” An allegory manifests a thought; a symbol makes 
visible a feeling. ; 

Has Symbolism any right in art? Almost all agree now 
that allegory has no right in art. Art must create living, con- 
crete pictures. Symbolism, on the other hand, because of the 
power which idea-associations exercise upon the human mind 
and feelings, has a good claim to a place in art, particularly 
in some branches. In some respects, music is symbolical art. 
Architecture, “ frozen music,” is also symbolical. But opinions 
differ when the question arises about symbolism in painting 
and poetry. The natural forms of these arts is not symbolical. 


no one singer could have 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE EDGE OF THE FUTURE. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, Fune. 
1. 
UNSOLVED PROBLEMS THAT EDISON IS STUDYING. 
E. J. EDWARDS. 
f6 HAVE long been satisfied,” said Mr. Edison, referring 
] to his contemplated plans for the future, “that it was 
possible to invent an ore-concentrator, which would vastly 
simplify the prevailing methods of extracting iron from earth 
and rock, and which would do it so much cheaper than those 
processes as to command the market. Of course, | refer to 
magnetic iron-ore. . . . I worked very hard on this prob- 
lem, and in one sense successfully, for | have been able by my 
methods to extract this magnetic ore at comparatively small 
cost, and deliver from my mills pure iron bricklets. . . . 
I had some ten important details to master before I could get 
a perfect machine, and I have already mastered eight of them. 

“ As soon as the ore-concentrating business is developed and 
can take care of itself, ] think I shall turn my attention to one 
of the greatest problems that | have ever thought of solving, 
and that is, the direct control of the energy which is stored up 
in coal,so that it may be employed without waste, and at a 
very small margin of cost. Ninety per cent. of the energy that 
exists in coal is now lost in converting it into power. ° 
Now, that is an awful waste, and even a child can see that if 
this wastage can be saved it will result in vastly cheapening 
the cost of everything which is manufactured by electric or 
steam-power. In fact, it will vastly cheapen the cost of all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, and I suppose the results will 
be of mightier influence upon civilization than the develop- 
ment of the steam-engine and electricity have been. It will in 
fact do away with steam-engines and boilers, and make the 
use of steam-power as much of a tradition as the stage-coach 
now is.” 

Mr. Edison looks turther ahead than this campaign, for he 
said: “I think it quite likely that I may try to develop a plan 
for marine-signaling. . . . I should use the well-known 
principle that water is a more perfect medium for carrying 
vibrations than air, and should develop instruments which may 
be carried upon sea-going vessels, by which they can transmit 
or receive, through an international code of signals, reports 
within a radius of say ten miles,” 

Mr. Edison believes that Chicago is to become the London 
of America early in the next century, while New York will be 
its Liverpool, and he is of opinion that very likely a ship-canal 
may connect Chicago with tide-water, so that it will itself 
become a great seaport. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PROFESSOR BELL. 
CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 


ROFESSOR GRAHAM BELL is not like some pedantic 
P wise men who talk as if they believed that the end of 
knowledge in their particular line had been already reached. 
On the contrary, this distinguished inventor is convinced that 
the discoveries and inventions of the past will seem but trivial 
things when compared with those which are to come. 


THE AIR-SHIP OF THE NEAR FUTURE, 


“I have not the shadow ofa doubt’”—these are his own words 
—‘“that the problem of aérial navigation will be solved within 
ten years. . . . Iam able to speak with more authority on 
this subject from the fact of being actively associated with 
Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, in his 
researches and experiments. . . . The calculations of scien- 
tific men in regard to the amount of power necessary to main- 


tain an air-ship above the earth have been strangely erroneous; 
I may say ridiculously so. . . . Indeed Professor Langley 
concludes that when the air-ship has once been lifted above 
the earth to the proper height, it will be possible to maintain 
it there with proportionately no greater effort than that 
expended by hawks and eagles in sailing about with extended 
wings. . . . It may be some time before the art of manag- 
ing an air-ship is discovered, but the final result, ] am con- 
vinced, will allow men to sail about in the air as easily and as 
safely as the birds do. 

“Electricity in one form or another will doubtless be the 
motive-power for air-ships, and every advance in electrical 
knowledge brings us one step nearer to the day when we shall 
fly. It would be perfectly possible to-day to directa flying- 
machine by means of pendant electric wires which would 
transmit the necessary current without increasing the load to 
be borne. 

SEEING BY ELECTRICITY, 

The mention of electricity brought up new possibilities for 
future discovery, some of them so amazing as almost to pass 
the bounds of credibility. He said: 

“Scientists are now agreed that there is no theoretical 
reason why the well-known principles of light should not be 
applied in the same way that the principles of sound have 
been applied in the telephone, and thus allow us to see ata 
distance by electricity. Of course, while the principle is the 
same as that applied in the telephone, it will be very much 
more difficult to construct such an apparatus owing to the 
immensely greater rapidity with which the vibrations of light 
take place, as compared with the vibrations 6f sound. It is 
merely a question, however, of finding a diaphragm which will 
be sufficiently sensitive to receive those vibrations and produce 
the corresponding electrical variations.” 

THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE BY ELECTRICITY. 


After he had spoken of this idea for some time, Professor 
Bell stopped suddenly, and, with an amused twinkle in his 
eyes, exclaimed: ‘‘ But what is to prevent one from thinking 
at a distance by electricity ?” 

Having said this, the genial Professor threw himself back 
and laughed heartily at the amazement his words had awak- 
ened. Was he joking? Apparently not, for he proceeded 
seriously to discuss one of the most astounding conceptions 
that ever entered an inventor’s mind. Imagine two persons, a 
thousand or ten thousand miles apart, placed in communica- 
tion electrically in such a way that, without any spoken word, 
without sounding-board, key, or any bodily movement, the 
one receives instantly the thoughts of the other. 

The fundamental premise of Professor Bell’s scheme is that 
the human brain is a kind of electrical reservoir, and that 
thinking is an electrical disturbance. Assuming the correct- 
ness of this view, the possibilities of setting up in one brain a 
disturbance corresponding to what is going on in another 
would appear to depend mainly on the discovery of a suitable 
medium. 

MAKING THE DEAF HEAR BY THE USE OF ELECTRICITY. 


In his desire to bring relief to the deaf,Professor Bell has begun 
a series of remarkable experiments in this line. His theory 
is that the brains of deaf people are usually healthy, the imper- 
fection being in the ear only, and he holds that if their brains 
could be excited artifically in the same way that the brains of 
ordinary persons are excited by the vibrations communicated 
through the various chambers and passages of the ears, the 
deaf would hear precisely as other persons do. The problem 
here isto discover the proper way of tickling them. 

Professor Bell’s experiments upon himself have been so 
encouraging as to dispose him to try more conclusive experi- 
ments in the same line upon persons who have lost all sense of 
hearing, and would doubtless be disposed to take the inevi- 
table risk. 








HOW IS PETROLEUM FORMED? 


Dr. LUDWIG KARELL. 


‘ 


— 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Natur, Halle, May 12. 


HE origin of petroleum has been assigned to the inorganic, 
the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms severally. The 
first view has now only an historic value, but it sufficed to 
characterize the substance by the name “mineral oil.” The 
second view appeared plausible, and was long the dominant 
one, but the balance of opinion is now in favor of its animal 
origin, the more so that Professor Engler succeeded in pro- 
ducing it from fat as a laboratory experiment. To strengthen 
still further the argument based on the experiments, Engler 
contended, first, that if petroleum were of vegetable origin, its 
formation must go hand in hand with that of coal, and that 
where one was found the other might be confidently sought 
for, while, as a matter of fact, the two were never found 
together ; and, secondly, that in the artificial preparation of 
petroleum no carbon was formed if the experiment were 
properly conducted. 

Now comes the geologist, Dr. J. J. Jahn, with the informa- 
tion that in the Upper Silurian of Bohemia, petroleum, or at 
least bitumen, is found in the same rocks with coal and 
anthracite. The anthracite is most commonly found in a 
dolomite, which, on being struck or rubbed, emits the unmis- 
takable odor of petroleum, and is characterized by the miners 
as stinking stone. 

Large volumes of limestone and dolomite, he tells us, had 
been strewed along the ravine and thence washed down to the 
canal and broken up, and, when the water was low, “ the pres- 
ence of broken dolomite could always be determined by the 
intense odor.” At this place Jahn found invariably that the 
chambers of the orthyoceras shells, so abundant here, were 
filled with anthracite, the outer shelland even the inner divid- 
ing wall of the air chambers being transformed into limestone 
or dolomite. The hollows of the air and residence chambers, 
were filled with a pitchy black, lustrous, amorphous anthracite 
mass. In some cases he found that only the middle of the 
chamber was anthracitic, the remaining space being filled with 
bituminous calcite or dolomite crystal-glands, and in other 
cases the chambers contained petroleum. Both anthracite and 
petroleum are found in this dolomite and limestone, not 
merely in association with fossils, but through the rock itself 
are scattered fragments both of anthracite and petroleum, or 
mineral butter, as this latter is called by the miners, 

Throughout one whole stage, Jahn found in the strongly 
bituminous limestone, loboliths with their chambers filled with 
anthracite, and in many of them small quantities of petroleum 
together with the anthracite. According to Engler’s theory 
the two are never found together; are in fact mutually exclu- 
sive. Now as their coexistence in the Upper Silurian of 
Bohemia is so general, one might be disposed at first to regard 
Engler’s theory as unsound, although supported by experi- 
ment, but Jahn undertakes to reconcile the facts with Engler’s 
theory. , 

The rich fauna of the Upper Silurian period called natu- 
rally for a corresponding wealth of marine vegetation, much of 
which found its grave in the calcareous and clayey sediment. 
This vegetation must, then, have been subjected to the well- 
known carbonizing process—the elimination of oxygen and 
hydrogen, leaving a considerable residuum of more or less 
pure carbon, which latter found its way into the hollows of 
the closed shells. This formation of carbon by the Paleozoic 
vegetation is not advanced as opposed to Engler’s theory, but 
we must conceive two parallel processes by the one of which 
coal is the product of vegetable substances, and petroleum of 
animal remains. But coal, and still more anthracite, may also 


quite possibly be the product of animal remains: great masses 
of graptolites may, for example, be accumulated in places on 
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the sea bed, whose chitinous skeletons may have furnished the 
carbon; graptolites having been found preserved in great 
masses in anthracite. The loboliths above referred to are more 
or less allied to the graptolites. Another possibility is that the 
carbon is a product of petroleum. In the purification of 
petroleum, a portion of the carbon is separated as petroleum 
tar. This is closely allied to natural asphalt, and can be con- 
verted into coke by pushing the distillation too far. It is, 
hence, possible that the anthracite of the Bohemian Silurian 
is the product ofa decomposition of petroleum. This anthra- 
cite would thus be a secondary and younger formation than 
the coal oil. So, too, in Engler’s experiment, the final product 
would be carbon, under suitable conditions of heat and 
pressure. 

A similar formation to that in the orthyoceras chambers of 
the Bohemian Silurian is found, according to Engler in the 
same fossils in the Trenton Chalk in Canada, that is to say, in 
spaces once occupied by animals; and he assumes that in this 
case, it must be the product of its original inhabitant. Jahn, 
however, controverts this opinion, first, on the ground that the 
air-chambers of the tetrabranchicates are hermetically closed 
during life, the animal hermetically sealing each chamber as 
he outgrows it, and extending it by another chamber of suita- 
ble size ; and, secondly, he argues that, as the siphon is the only 
organic substance, it is impossible to attribute the petroleum in 
the chambers to so ridiculously inadequate a source. The same 
argument applies with equal force to the petroleum in the 
chambers of loboliths (the swimming-bladders of crinoids) in 
the Canadian corals, and in the recent coral banks on the 
shores of the Red Sea near Suez. 

At the same time the presence of petroleum and bitumen in 
the fossil limestones (stage E) of the Bohemian Silurians is a 
decisive strengthening of the argument in favor of the progres- 
sive origin of petroleum. On this view we must conceive that 
where petroleun: is found in quantity there were great masses 
of animal remains, and moreover of suca animals as contain a 
great deal of fat. Evidence that such masses of animal matter 
may have accumulated is afforded by the Russian deep-sea 
soundings with the gun-boat TZschernomoretz in the Black 
Sea, in 1890, which demonstrated that water taken from a 
depth of a hundred fathoms smells of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and ata depth of two hundred fathoms contains so much of 
this substance that no animal could exist in it, 

At the close of the Sarmatian period the Black Sea was sep- 
arated from the Mediterranean, and received such an influx of 
fresh water that, finally, its whole fauna was replaced by brack- 
ish forms. Ata later period, the Bosphorus dam was broken 
through, and the sudden irruption of the salt water of the 
Mediterranean proved fatal to the brackish fauna of the Black 
Sea. The subfossiliferous forms which now cover the floor of 
the Black Sea are the remains of that catastrophe, and the 
sulphuretted hydrogen the product of their decomposition. 
At the same time, the Black Sea, being comparatively a 
shallow basin, and unsuited to the abysmal fauna of the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea fauna remained  uncon- 
sumed and became the prey of corruption. To this day, too, 
all the pelagic animals that die in this sea sink to the 
lower levels, and add to the mass of corruption. This continu- 
ous process results in the steady accumulation of the decom- 
posed products of fatty substance, and eventual formation of 
petroleum. On the bed of other seas organic remains are 
also subject to decomposition but not to the same extent as 
in the Black Sea, and this, firstly, because death is unattended 
by any abnormal catastrophe, and secondly, because the dead 
are in great part consumed by other fish, and such sulphuretted 
hydrogen as is formed is widely distributed by ocean currents. 

The most brilliant evidence of the formation of petroleum 
from animal substances will be afforded in future ages by the 
discovery of petroleum springs on the site of the present 
Black Sea. 
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SPIRITISM. 
ARNE GARBORG. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Samtiden, Bergen, April, 

VEN A. J. Davis admitted that “spirits have but seldom 
E communicated with men,” and most spiritists have now- 
adays underscored “seldom.” Most spiritistic phenomena are 
now explained to be “ mediumistic,” viz., dependent upon cer- 
tain qualities and doings of the medium. Akaéskaw groups 
all so-called spiritualistic phenomena under three headings, 
only the last of which includes spirits,and but few phenomena 
can be counted under it. 

The spiritists have claimed that our immortality would be 
proved if we could get hold of a spirit. 
Might the possible spirits not be Devas ? 
they are. 
tion. 


Is that really so? 
The Fakirs believe 
To explain immortality by spiritism is no explana- 
Toexplain a phenomenon or a thing means to put it in 
such a relation to something £nown, that it becomes apparent. 
The spirit-hypothesis places something unknown in relation 
to something still more unknown, Such a method is theologi- 
cal, but not scientific. It neither denies nor affirms. There 
are “ possibilities” everywhere, both in the world of matter 
and spirit. There are many things in the spiritistic phenomena 
for which it is very convenient to use the spirit-theory, and 
may be it is the only explanation. But to apply that theory 
to all such phenomena is very undiscriminating, even ridic- 
ulous. 

When people undertake to explain the spiritistic phenom- 
ena, they naturally start with physical causes. In how many 
ways has table-dancing not been explained ? Still, one element 
remains to mystify. The power which acts has an intelligence. 
Whence this intelligence? To leave spirits out of the explana- 
tion, we'must look for some connection between the nerve- 
power of the medium and consciousness. But, say the object- 
The medium sleeps, 
and sleeps in a /vance; the medium is entirely ignorant of all 
effects produced. As it is evident that it was not the ordinary 
consciousness which was at work, recourse was had to the 
“somnambulic” consciousness which What is 
*“‘somnambulic” consciousness? Is there such athing? Yes. 
Hypnotic experiments have proved that, under certain circum- 
stances, a “somnambulic” consciousness not only exists, but 
can act very independently. 
individuals, 


ors, the medium is usually zo¢ conscious, 


was at work. 


It is common among hysterical 
Take a hysterical person of independent “ som- 
nambulic”” consciousness, give him the necessary “ nerve- 
power” and the power to hypnotize himself, and we have the 
“ spiritistic medium.” 

But here is another difficulty. Some mediums do not sleep. 
The answer is that hypnotic experiments have proved that 
hysterical persons need not sleep in order to set free their 
“somnambulic” consciousness. Here, then, is a theory which 
seems able to explain much. 

[At this stage of the author's paper he givesa long account of experi- 
ments made with one Mr. Z., which we have not space to reproduce. } 

It appears from Mr. Z.’s history that though he was not con- 
scious, yet his conscious ego in some round-about way directed 
his dream-life. The conscious volition, which permeates a 
medium’s being, cannot be destroyed by any trance. It 
remains, and “unconsciously” molds and directs the ever- 
active imagination, even though this be “deadened” by a 
trance. Some may say, “ Yes, but the medium sleeps. How 
can there be any ‘directing ego’?” The difficulty is only 
apparent. No sleep, magnetic or other, destroys the medium’s 
life. Where there is life, there is purpose, and no purpose is 
without a directing will behind it. During sleep there is in 
the brain, so to say, one spot, which does not sleep. We know 
that from our every-day experience. We lie down to sleep 
in the evening with the purpose of waking up at a certain 
time in the morning, and we do wake up at the right time. 
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The hypnotic sleep may be as deep as possible, yet the 
hypnotizer is always ex rapport with the medium, This con- 
nection can be but a limited state of wakefulness, yet it is 
wakefulness and opens the avenue for impressions. If the 
medium hypnotizes himself, he must remain en rapport with 
himself. Why not? It is not the whole being which is hypno- 


tised; only some parts of it. Were the whole being hypno- 


tised, it would cease to live. The “life-principle” is not 
hypnotized, 
RECENT SCIENCE. 
Earliest Traces of Iron.—M. Chantre* finds that the most 


ancient sepulchres im Lower Chaldea which contain iron are 
shown by their funerary contents to be contemporaneous with 
the third and fourth dynasties of Egypt. At the lowest, this 
would place them 2,500 years B.C. The knowledge of the metal 
reached the southern and central vales of the Caucasus about 
1,500 B. C., through the extension of a “ Semito-Kushite ” peo- 
ple. They were distinctly non-Aryan, and the art of working 
iron was not introduced by them into Europe. Later on, about 
the Seventh Century, B. C., their culture was deeply modified 
by irruptions of Mongolic hordes from the East. 
of this early Semitic influence is found in the identity of art- 
motives, decorations, and methods, and especially in the numer- 
ous traces of the worship of the goddess Ishtar, the Astarte 
of the Pheenicians. It is true, as M. Chantre remarks, that in 


The proof 


every station of the earliest iron-age in Europe, from 
Greece to Scandinavia, we find figurines of birds, evi- 
dently sacred, and all to be traced to the dove of 


Astarte. They are proofs of what impressed M, Siret so 
much in his study of the earliest civilization of the Iberian 
Peninsula,—“ the worship of a female deity represented under 
various symbols.” He also, in his article in L’Anthropologte, 
1892, No. 4, is forced by the results of his own excavations to 
assign this civilization to the daring early navigators of Semitic 
blood, to the Pheenicians, sailing from the far east of the 
Mediterranean, rounding the rocky shores of Spain in search 
of tin from the Cassiterrides, or amber from the far-off shores 
of the Baltic. The first signs of iron there follow without a 
break on a highly developed bronze period; and its earliest 
discovered use was as rivets to fasten together plates of 
bronze. This indicates peaceable introduction and artistic 
growth, not the result of violence and conquest, The mer- 
chant, not the warrior, was the civilizer.—Sczence, New York, 

Experiments with High-Frequency Discharges. — Mr. A. A. 
Campbell Swinton, the author of a recent paper in the PAz/os- 
ophical Magazine, has succeeded in passing through his body, 
from hand to hand, sufficient electricity to bring the filament 
of an ordinary five candle-power 100 volt incandescent lamp 
very nearly to full incandescence, and found that practically no 
sensation resulted from the transmission, The apparatus used 
consisted of a large induction coil coupled to three Leyden 
jars whose disruptive discharge excited the primary of a high- 
frequency induction coil. The secondary of this induction 
coil had its terminals in two brass balls, to which the wires 
were led through glass tubes filled with oil. One of the ter- 
minals may be grasped with impunity, and hardly any sensa- 
tion is felt; and while thus in contact sparks will pass to any 
conductor placed near enough. If the free hand, holding a 
metal rod, be approached to the terminal of an incandescent 
lamp, as described above, whose other terminal is earthed, the 
lamp is first filled with phosphorescent light, then sparks 
pass and the lamp glows, and on making contact the lamp 
reaches very nearly its full incandescence.—Electrical Review, 
New York. 


New Application of Electricity.—A most important discovery 
in the use of electricity for heating-purposes is described in a 
report from Consul-General Mason, of Frankfort. The inven- 


* ‘*Le Premier Age du Fer au Caucase,” by M. Ernest Chantre, 
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tion is the joint achievement of two Belgian scientists, Messrs. 
Lagrange and Hoho. The apparatus consists of a glass or 
porceiain vase lined with lead, which is connected wih a 
strong conductor of positive electricity. The vase is filled to 
three-fourths its capacity with acidfied water. A pair of iron 
tongs with insulated handles is attached by a flexible con- 
ductor to the negative pole of an electric current generated 
by an ordinary dynamo. The electrical current having been 
switched on, a bar of wrought-iron or other metal is taken up 
with the tongs and plunged into the water, which immediately 
begins to boil at the point of contact; the immersed portion 
of the iron quickly rises to a red, then toa white heat, emitting 
a stream of brilliant white light, and in a fw moments the heat 
becomes so intense that the iron melts and fall off in sparks 
and bubbles, leaving a clear glowing surface in perfect condi- 
tion for welding. The heating process is so rapid that neither 
the water nor the end of the bar held within the tongs is more 
than slightly warmed. 

By the use of a stick of carbon, instead of a bar of metal, 
it has been demonstrated that a temperature of 4,000 
degrees Celsius is developed in the manner described. 
Respecting possible applications of the new process, Mr. Mason 
writes: “The quality which entails the largest possibilities 
and which has been as yet only superficially investigated is the 
capacity of this process to heat quickly and to any desired 
temperature the end or submerged surface of a mass of iron, 
while the remainder of the mass is left cool and comparatively 
unaffected by the heat. It is believed that this may lead to 
other important results in the hardening and tempering of 
armor-plates and other objects in iron and soft steel in which 
great resistance to penetration or abrasion by friction is 
requisite, while preserving the interior tough and fibrous to 
resist concussion or strain, as in many parts of machinery. 
At Essen, Messrs. Krupp & Co. are experimenting with it 
in the hardening of steel cannon, and it is believed that in 
chemistry this method of producing an intense and easily 
regulated temperature may lead to the successful manufacture 
of diamonds, rubies, and sapphires through the production of 
the larger forms of crystallized carbon.”—The Tribune, New 
York. 


Inebriates Hard to Etherize.—It is noted in hospitals where 
ether is used frequently, that inebriates are hard to etherize. 
They seem to have some resisting force which requires double 
the usual amount, and even then a state of muscular tremor 
exists which persists long after unconsciousness has been pro- 
duced. Often this condition may exist for half an hour, 
delaying the operation greatly. Where ether is used alone, a 
long time must be expected to pass before stupor comes on, 
and unusual quantities are necessary to produce this result.— 
Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety, Hartford, Conn. 


Mind-Reading.—It now does not seem improbable that, when 
by the power of thought an image is evoked, a distinct reflex 
action, no matter how weak, is exerted upon certain ends of 
the visual nerves, and therefore upon the retina. Will it ever 
be within human power to analyze the condition of the retina 
when disturbed by thought or reflex action, by the help of 
some optical or other means of such sensitiveness that a clear 
idea of its state might be gained at any time? If this were 
possible, then the problem of reading one’s thoughts with pre- 
cision, like the characters of an open book, might be much 
easier to solve than many problems belonging to the domain of 
positive physical science in the solution of which many, if not 
the majority, of scientific men implicitly believe-—Nzkola 
Tesla, in the Electric World, New York. 


The Temple-Builders and Pyramid-Builders of Egypt. — Mr. 
J. Norman Lockyer in a paper in Vaéure (May 18) takes up the 
question of a presumable race distinction between the temple 
and the pyramid builders of Egypt—the one indicating solsti- 
tial, the other equinoctial worship, and concludes that the 
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changes were not due to changes of native ideas, but to irrup- 
tions of an alien people. The following is his working 
hypothesis: 

1. The first civilization yet glimpsed in Egypt represented 
by On or Heliopolis was a civilization with a solstitial solar 
worship associated with the rise of the Nile. A northern star 
was also worshiped. 

2. Memphis (possibly also Sais, Bubastis, Tanis, and other 
cities with east and west walls) and the pyramids were built by 
an invading race from a land where the worship was equinoc- 
tial. A star rising in the east was worshiped at the equinox. 

3. The blanks in Egyptian history between the sixth and 
eleventh dynasties were associated with conflicts between these 
races, which were ended by the victory of the representatives 
of the old worship of On. Afterthis, pyramid-building ceased, 
and solstitial worship was resuscitated. Memphis takes second 
place, and Thebes, a southern On, so far as solstitial worship 
is concerned, comes upon the scene as the seat of the twelfth 
dynasty. 

4. The subsequent historical events were largely due to con- 
flicts with intruding races. The intruders established them- 
selves in cities with east and west walls, and were on each occa- 
sion dyiven out by solstitial solar worshipers, who founded 
dynasties (eighteenth and twenty-fifth) at Thebes. 


Tel Beni-Amran.—It has been satisfactorily determined that 
the name of the mounds marking the site of the city of the 
heretic king Khu-en-Aten is not Tel el-Amarna, but Tel beni- 
Amran. Professor Sayce in a letter to the London Academy 
says that his attention was called to the matter by Mr. Percy 
Newberry of the Archzological Survey. 

The cuneiform despatches found upon the site, in 1887, as 
well as the names occurring inthe Egyptiau inscriptions in the 
tombs, clearly indicate that the city was largely populated by 
Syrians and other Asiatics, who were attached to the suites of 
Tii and other Asiatic queens of Amenophis I!1., as well as to 
the person of Khu-en-Aten himself. The names—such as 
Huia, Ruda, or Rudua, Mahu, and Tutu—are certainly not 
pure Egyptian, and have their best equivalents in Arabic names 
found in the despatches or documents of their age. We may 
well compare such names as Khaia, Warda-Makhu, all found 
in the despatches. Tutu is an especially interesting name, as 
it is the Babylonian god Tutu. Tutu, the Akkadian equivalent 
of Marduk, was the morning and evening star—that is, the 
Babylonian Mercury—and was afterwards identified with 
Merodach as the morning and evening sun. He is called in 
the inscriptions by the title of the “restorer and creator, or 
generator (muallidat), of the gods (stars).” This name becomes 
of particular importance when we remember that it is in the 
tomb of Tutu that the beautiful hymn to the Sun-god is found 
The more one examines the remains of the city of Khu-en- 


Aten—the construction of the tombs, the art, the architecture,, 
and sculpture, and the names of the officials mentioned—the 
more convincing becomes the evidence of a preponderating 
foreign Asiatic influence over all. 

This fact being shown, it is evident that we have a trace of 
the Asiatic population preserved in the modern Arabic name, 
which certainly means the “ Mound of the Sons of Amran,” or 
the “Mound of the Syrians.” It must be remembered that 
throughout the despatches of Amenophis III. and Ameno- 
phis 1V. the general name of the Syrians, from the Euphrates 
to the Mediterranean, south of the Hittite country round 
Aleppo, was Amurri, the Egyptian Amar, the Hebrew Amor- 
ites. In the tomb of Huia, the Amorite is represented with a 
pointed beard and with distinct Semitic features, in contrast 
with the fuller curled beard of his Assyrian neighbor. It 
is evident from the letters of Azine-Dudu and others that the 
Southern Syrians occupied high positions at the heretic court, 
and that, by the Egyptians proper, the court, city, and their 
people would be regarded as Asiatics, to whom the generic 
term of Amurri, or Syrians, would be applied—a name which 
is evidently preserved in this modern name of Tel beni-Amran. 
On the other side of the Nile, and within the circuit bounced 
by Khu-en-Aten’s telz, is the village of Amran, which also 
may be of similar origin.—ABzd/ia, Meriden, Conn., May. 
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MODERN LEGISLATION FOR THE CONCLAVE. 
Translated and Condensed for Tuk Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Correspondant, Paris, April 23. 


LTHOUGH the health of Leo XIII. does not justify any 
A apprehension of there being very soon a vacancy in the 
see of Saint Peter, the organs of the European press have 
found satisfaction for some time past in writing about the 
This they do in entire 
ignorance of the complex conditions belonging to the ques- 
tion. Sometimes it is the nationality of the Pope which 
arouses discussion, some politicians, devoted to the house of 
Savoy, gravely declaring that the election of any one but an 
Italian would provoke schisms in the Church. 


eventualities of the next Conclave. 


Others dis- 
course about the intervention of the Powers in the electoral 
deliberations of the Assembly of Cardinals. Austria, Germany, 
and Italy, some affirm, will unite in order to secure the elec- 
tion of a Pope favorable to the interests of the Triple Alliance. 
The Government of the French Republic, certain officials of 
the Consulta assure us, have offered to Leo XIII. the restora- 
tion of the temporal power, in return for a formal recognition, 
on his part, of the right of the French Government to a veto 
or exclusion, Sometimes, it is the choice of the place where 
the pontifical election will be held which exercises the imagina- 
tion of the reporters. Malta, Monaco, Trent, or Trieste, each 
has a share in the honor of these conjectures, unless some 
obliging agency propagates, as “news,” the pleasant hypo- 
thesis that the Conclave will assemble in some “ Grand Hotel” 
of Switzerland. 

Notwithstanding these fantastic dissertations about the next 
Conclave the subject is of such gravity that it demands the 
attention of Roman Catholics and those in political llfe. The 
first step towards understanding it is to become acquainted 
with the legislation which will regulate the action of the Con- 
clave. The principal lines of this legislation—which dates back 
to Gregory VI]. and Alexander II]. in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries—are tolerably well known. Few, however, are 
acquainted with the provisions made by Pius 1X. in several 
bulls, one of which, dated January 10, 1878, less than a month 
before his death, has never been publisded and is here printed 
for the first time. 

By this last bull it is provided that, immediately after the 
Pope is dead, his Great Chamberlain shall take possession of 
the Vatican, with sole and sovereign authority over the palace, 
and shall give formal notice of the decease of the Pontiff to 
the Cardinals, the Nuncios, and the representatives of the 
Powers. Until the summons of convocation addressed by the 
Dean of the Sacred College to his colleagues—which must be 
dated from the interior of the Vatican—has been sent, the 
doors of the palace must be kept constantly closed, and can- 
not be opened save by the authority of the Cardinal Great 
Chamberlain. He, however, may authorize the reopening of 
the museums, galleries, archives, and libraries to the public, 
upon condition that the agents of the Italian Government 
shall not, under any pretext, enter the other parts of the pon- 
tifical palace. It was foreseen by Pius 1X. that attempts might 
be made by the Italian Government to take a hand in the 
election of the Pope, either by courteous and kind communi- 
cations or by violence. As to the former, it was necessary to 
receive them according to the forms of international courtesy, 
but in such a fashion as to leave no manner of doubt that the 
Sacred College intends to remain sovereign and master of 
itself. The Italian agents must, therefore, be received in a 
parlor alongside of the museums, a sort of frontier office, 
installed in that part of the palace which is accessible to curi- 
us visitors and tourists. At the same time, in order to leave 
mot the slightest ground for mistrust or suspicion, these pro- 
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ceedings must be communicated to the representatives of the 
Powers by an official note. 

In case violence should be used and the doors of the Vatican 
broken open, the Conclave will be zfso facto suspended, until 
the Sacred College shall have taken the necessary measures 
and advised the diplomatic body. For this purpose, in case of 
so grave an event, the Pope authorizes the executive power of 
the Sacred College to communicate with all the governments 
which have, or have ever had, diplomatic relations with the 
Papal See, with the exceptions of those which the defunct 
Pontiff had not recognized, 

As to what should be done in the case of the Pope dying 
away from Rome, that had already been sufficiently provided 
for by the bull, Comsu/turz, issued by Pius 1X. as long ago 
as October 10, 1877. 
ancient pontifical 


This bull, however, was in conformity 


with constitutions, providing for this 


eventuality. 

In order to make material provision for carrying out his 
regulations, Pius 1X. had constructed in the Vatican cloisters 
for more than sixty Cardinals, to be used during the delibera- 
tions of the Conclave. This was essential, because for more 
than a century the Conclaves had always been held at the 
Quirinal, 

A number of the details of the last Regulation of Pius 1X. 
were especially intended to guard against any surreptitious 
attempt on the part of the Italian Covernment to control in 
its interest members of the Sacred College. The suppleness 
of the Italian temperament renders it particularly exposed to 
suggestions which are without effect on more rugged natures, 

An hypothesis is put forward that Leo XIII. may have made 
new dispositions for the election of his successor, and altered 
materially the arrangements provided by Pius 1X. Such an 
hypothesis is grossly improbable. Leo was the Great Cham- 
berlain of Pius 1X., and, as such, not only took a considerable 
part in formulating the articles of the last Regulations of Pope 
Pius, but carried them into effect after the death of the latter. 
The general situation of the Holy See has undergone no 
change during the last fifteen years; precisely the same event- 
ualities are to be provided for. Consequently, the same dispo- 
sitions will be opportune, If, then, Leo XIII. has in any way 
meddled with the legislation of which he was the inspirer and 
executor, that legislation has been only renewed, confirmed, 
and completed, 





HOW CAN CHRISTIANITY AND JUDAISM COME TO 
AN UNDERSTANDING? 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgerary Dicest from a Article in 
Die Christliche Welt, Letpzig, No. 17. 

HE waves of the anti-Semitic agitation roll high, and the 
. probabilities are that they will become even higher. A 
large number of persons who will not connect themselves with 
the party movements in this direction, nevertheless, sympa- 
thize in secret with the crusade, The time will undoubtedly 
come when the waves will subside, more or less, but by that 
time incalculable damage will have been done, and even if 
continued as now in operation, what is to be done in the 
matter? The purpose of the anti-Semitics to deprive the 
Jews of their social and political rights is a fantastic dream 
that can never be realized. It it impossible to turn back the 
hands on the clock of time. Since, then, things will not change 
in this direction, is it not possible to come to an understanding 
between the divergent parties and spirits ? 

This origin, genesis, and development of the anti-Semitic 
movement must be intelligently explained and understood, It 
is the outcome of the emancipation of the Jews that was 
inaugurated at the beginning of the present century. This 
emancipation was the natural outcome of forces and factors 
that had for decades been operative in public thoughts and 
ideals, and stood in sympathetic touch and tone with the 
whole emancipation programme of the age. In the case of 
the Jews it was done on the basis of hopes that have since 
then not been realized. As far as the Jews are concerned, 
especially as their sentiments were voiced by the} philosopher 
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Mendelssohn and the influential scholars and representatives 
of his school, it was understood that Judaism had practically 
broken with the Talmudic past and was thus ready and pre- 
pared to enter upon a harmonious union with modern 
thought, culture, and civilization. The old Rabbinism, or 
‘Judaism, especially as developed and in full force through- 
out the East, was regarded as having had its day, and the Jews 
as a race were considered as ready to join heart and hand with 
the ideas and ideals of modern life. The rise and spread of 
Reformed Judaism gave the best of grounds to expect and hope 
for such a happy consummation. 

It is true that, in a certain sense, the Jews have united with 
modern Christian nations, but the expectations that the 
Jewish method and manner of thought would be harmoniously 
assimilated to modern Christian ideals had been sorely disap- 
pointed. Judaism has, indeed, seized upon Christian culture, 
in its outward and materialistic phases, but an inner union of 
ethico-religious communion has not taken place. In order to 
understand what this means, we should remember what, in 
accordance with the best philosophy of history, is the prime 
moving factor and agency in the records of the modern age. 
However much a superficial method of looking at things may 
protest against it, the fact remains that since the collapse of 
the antique Greco-Roman civilization, the one great power to 
produce new and living movements and effect permanent 
results in the development of the annals of nations and of 
individuals, has been Christian faith, the ethico-ideal concep- 
tion of life and of the divinity of mankind. It is true that this 
comes to only imperfect expression, and that foreign elements 
are frequently mixed with the attempts to realize these ideals, 
yet the fundamental fact remains as the basis of the world’s 
historical development. 

In stating these propositions, however, the mistake should 
not be made of identifying Christianity with the Church. The 
latter is so little identical with Christianity that it has, on the 
contrary, been the steady aim of Christianity to prevent its 
petrification in ecclesiastical forms and formulas. However 
little it may be acknowledged in certain circles that Christian- 
ity is the active agent in modern civilization, it is, nevertheless, 
clear to all intelligent observers that a contradiction to Chris- 
tian principles in any of the thousands of movements agita- 
ting the public mind and heart leads to destruction instead of 
success. Wherever the materialistic spirit predominates there 
is calamity ; only the ideals of Christianity are the life-giving 
power in successful activity. No one can truly and truthfully 
take part in any of such movements, ideals, and life, who is 
not in sympathy with the Christian principles that alone can 
end them in success. He who has not the hopes, ideals, and 
inspiration of Christian culture has not the foundation whence 
to draw the necessary strength and wisdom for fortification is 
the world’s work and betterment. 

And just here is the reason that the Jews of our day in their 
emancipation have not been able to blend harmoniously with 
the culture and civilization of the modern world, that they 
practically are yet strangers to the innermost heart-impulses 
and incitements of the society and thoughts of Christian 
nations. Just that which would make a true amalgamation 
possible, they have scornfully neglected and rejected; the 
ethico-religious element, factor, and force in modern life they 
entire ignore. While many have broken with their own past, 
they have not accepted the new and higher ideals of the 
Christian world. Their connection with the civilization and 
culture of the present day is, therefore, only superficial and at 
best a half-way measure. : 

How is this to be remedied? The expectation that the Jews 
will in larger numbers become converts to Christianity as 
represented by the organized Churches will never be realized. 
Church Christianity cannot solve the enigma; such converts 
would not bridge over the chasm of centuries. The dogmas 
of Church Christianity, as they have become such is the course 
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of the centuries during which Judaism has been entirely 
estranged from Christianity, cannot and will not be accepted 
by the Jews asa people. The two movements must meet on 
common ground, and that common ground is the historical 
and critical conception of the origin, character and develop- 
ment of the Old-Testament literature and religion. Among 


both Christians and Jews this method and manner of under- 
standing the Old Testament, the one casting aside Talmudic 
traditionalism, the other discarding the ecclesiastical tradition- 
alism, will enable both to understand the Old-Testament books 
and religion historically. Meeting on this common ground 
the further advance can be made of seeing in the New Cove- 
nant the continuation, completion, and fulfillment of the old. 
Understanding Israel’s past in the true light will enable 
unprejudiced men, both Christians and Jews, to understand the 
gospel of Jesus Christ aright. 





IS CHRISTIANITY PROGRESSING? 
Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicest from an Editorial Paper in 
Menorah, New York, June. 

AS Christianity a claim upon the world which entitles it 
to the trust and faith of mankind asa heaven-descended 
evangel for the spiritual guidance of the human soul, and 
especially has it established its superiority to the mother, the 
Jewish religion, from whose loins it sprung? Let us examine 
the condition of the Church to-day and see whether it carries 
out the mission of peace and love to which it lays claim and 
on the strength of which is issued an invitation to the Jews to 
unite with it. A large portion of Christianity worships under 
the zegis of the Greek Church and acknowledges fealty to it. 
Russia not only contains the largest number of adherents to 
to that Church, but recognizes in the person of the Czar the 
official head of that Church. Every unprejudiced student of 
history knows that superstition and pagan ritualism is the 
largest component of that Church, and that it is the most 
powerful instrument with which the rural population is held 
in subjection. Never were the laws of humanity violated 
with greater impunity under the shadow and protection and 

in the name of a Christian Church than in Holy Russia. 

Does Christianity at large claim that the religion professed 
and practised in Pobédonotzeff-ridden Russia is the religion 
taught by its master? Would any claim for that Christianity 
the right to challenge Judaism, and ask it to abdicate in favor 
of that relic of medizval paganism disguised as Christian 
Church? With the exception of a few enlightened ministers 
and servants of the Lord, not a move was ever made for the pur- 
pose of thwarting the wily head of the Greek Church or of 
averting the murderous arm of the civil executioners of the 
will of him who claims to be the immediate representative of 
God on earth. 

The more civilized State Church of Prussia, certainly a 
representative of a higher type of Christianity, has also given 
unmistakable evidence of its interpretation of the profession of 
Christian love. The Court preacher, Stoecker, was put forward 
as the leader of the Christian Socialists, and he at once organized 
the Anti-Semitic Party, under the cover of which the votes of 
the workingmen were to be secured to the Government. 
Prince Bismarck blurted it out in a recent interview that the 
origin of the Anti-Semitic Jew-baiting arose from the dilemma 
of finding an object against which the Socialists might hurh 
their forces instead of the ruling classes of Prussia and the 
Empire. Every calamity, everything that went wrong in Ger- 
many, was charged tothe Jews. Inthe face of such demon- 
strations is it possible to speak of true, progressive Chris- 
tianity ? 

What has the Church anywhere done as an organized body 
to counteract the spread of sentiment opposed to the very 
first principle of Christianity, that of the brotherhood of man? 
And in the face of such culpable negligence can the Church 
still claim to have progressed and to be entitled to the recogni- 
tion of living up to the Divine command: Love thy neighbor 
as thyself? 

Has the condition of society n modern Christendom become 
so good, has it risen to such a high degree of goodness and 
perfection, that the Church can no longer find any work to do 
at home? We fear that the conditions existing are far from 
warranting the Church to send missionaries among the Jews, 
asking them to file into the doors of the Christian Sanctuary, 


to find therein that which they cannot find in their own Syn- 
agogues and Temples, 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Austria, The Empress of. By One of the Ladies of Her Court. 
Harper's, June, 10 pp., Illus. 


AN interesting article concerning the character and mode of life of 
the Empress-Queen of Austro-Hungary. The writer defends the 
Empress against her detractors and says: ‘‘ She is a noble woman in 
the full sense of the word ; very silent, very brave and resolute, 
extremely generous, and perfectly, absolutely truthful in all things, 
both great and small.” 

Irish Writers in London. Eugene Davis. Donahoe’s Magazine. 
Boston; June, 5 pp. 

CHIEF among the Irish literary celebrities of London are Professor 
Tyndall and William E. H. Lecky. Of Professor Tyndall we are 
told that he has not the Irishman’s characteristic love for politics, for 
**he is as much at sea in politics as the average politician would be 
struggling in the abstruse network of science.” Anda very incon 
gruous feature in Mr. Lecky’s character is pointed out, in that ‘‘ while 
his [rish feeling tempts him to rebel against British misgovernment 
of Ireland, he is not in sympathy with the present Home-Rule strug- 
gle.” Of Irish novelists, Richard Darling and Justin McCarthy are 
specially noticed, while the ‘‘raciest of all the Irish journalists in 
London is undoubtedly John Augustus O’Shea, yclept ‘The Irish 
Bohemian.’ ” 

Merimee and Sainte-Beuve, Recollections of. Edward Grenier. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, May 13, 7 pp. 

Very interesting are the anecdotes about the French writer, Pros- 
per Merimée, whom the writer knew intimately from about 1843 
until 1870, in which year Merimée died at Cannes, not long after the 
first disasters of the war with Prussia, which began in that year. M. 
Grenier offers also a glimpse of Sainte-Beuve, to whom Merimée gave 
Grenier a note of introduction. 

Peabody (Andrew Preston). An Appreciation. 
Moxom, New World, Boston, June, 9 pp. 

THE writer points out some of Dr. Peabody’s main characteristics: 
(1) His essential youthfulness. He was “like the mountain capped 
with snow, but clothed with verdure and quick with life from base 
to snow-line.”’ Innocency as well as love kept him young; (2) His 
industry. ‘‘ He had a power of sustained diligence seldom equaled; ” 
(3) His catholicity. ‘‘ He was one of the broadest men of our time; ” 
(4) His piety. ‘‘ His faith had the simplicity of a child’s trust and 
the strength and grasp of that confidence which the wrestling soul 
had won through prolonged and triumphant struggle.” 

Spain, The First Woman of. 
June, 7 pp. Illus. 

A sketcH of Emilia Pardo Bazan, the eminent Spanish novelist. 
The writer calls her ‘‘the first woman in Spain” because of her 
intellectual leadership, and says: ‘‘It may be doubted if she has 
ever had her equal among any women in the world of letters.” 
Vierge, The Father of Modern Illustration. August F. Jaccaci. 

Century, June, 18 pp. Illus. 

A skETcH of the work of Daniel Vierge Urrabieta, of whom the 
writer says: ‘‘ For twenty years all artists have received every pro- 
duction of this admirable draftsman as the lesson of a master.” The 
paper is profusely illustrated with specimens of Vierge’s drawings. 


Philip Stafford 


Sylvester Baxter. Cosmopolitan, 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 
Athletics (College). Walter Camp. Century, New York, June, 
‘pp. 

Mr. Camp writes primarily to show the advantages of athletic 
training of students. He tells us, among other interesting things, 
that ‘‘the total result is that the average rank of the athletes is rather 
above than below the average rank of any other body of men 
selected without reference to scholarship.” 

Austen (Miss) and Miss Ferrier. Charles Townsend Copeland. 
Atlantic, Boston, June, 11 pp. 

A COMPARISON between the two novelists, with citations from their 
works, maintaining that both ladies are artists in their way although 
that way is different, and pointing out that while Miss Ferrier had 
a high reputation in her lifetime, she is now hardly read at all, while 
Miss Austen, who had not much fame while she was on the earth, has 
since her death received laurels which every year become greener. 
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Great Britain at the World’s Fair. James Dredge, British Royal 
Commissioner. Hngineering Magazine, New York, June, 7 pp: 
EXxPREssEs the opinion that the British section at the Chicago Fair 
will not do full credit either to England nor Chicago, although 
England willhave much reason to be satisfied with her Fine- Arts dis- 
play. At the same time Mr. Dredge thinks that the deficiencies in 
the British section are in nowise the fault of Chicago, but are due to 
the fact that the British have not seen fit to avail themselves of 
their opportunities, they having been allotted the best locations, the 
greatest advantages. 

Iliad (the), Womanhood in. William Cranston Lawton. A/lantic, 
Boston, June, 18 pp. 

TRANSLATIONS in verse of portions of the Iliad, intended to sup- 
port the thesis that the women in that epic are not highly individu. 
alized characters, hardly even specifically Greek figures, but rather 
natures, simply human, swayed by the strongest and most universal 
passions and motives. 

Juno (The) of Argos. A Recent Discovery of the American School 
of Athens. Charles Waldstein, Director of the School. Century, 
New York, June, 3 pp. Illus. 

DeEscrIPTiveE of the life-size marble head of Hera, found in 1892, 
which, the writer says, ‘‘is undoubtedly an original work of the 
time of Pheidias and Polykleitos,” and is ‘‘ perhaps the finest head 
of the great period of Greek art in existence.” 

Libraries (Local), The Future of. 
Boston, June, 4 pp. 

ADVOCATING a uniform system and common administration for 
local libraries, something after the pattern of a society in France, 
called the Société Franklin. 


Justin Winsor. Atlantic, 


Napoleon, A Portrait of. Viscount Eugene Melchior de Vogiié. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, May 15, 16 pp. 

A sumMARY of a recent work, ‘‘Souvenirs sur Napoléon” by 
Count Chaptal, which gives some new and interesting details about 
the first Napoleon, especially in what may be called his private life. 
The manuscript of this book was used by Taine in his works on 
Napoleon, although the historian is charged with having portrayed 
the Emperor as much less attractive to those about him than the 
narrative of Chaptal warrants. 


Romance (A) of Customs of Antiquity, Enrico Cocchia, Nuova 
Antologia, Rome, April 1 and 15, pp. 26, 31. 


Srupy of a Latin work, entitled ‘‘Satyricon” or “ Satire” by 
Petronius Arbiter, a writer believed to have lived inthe time of Nero. 
Two fragmentary books of his long work have come down to us, 
but these show that he introduced into Roman literature the novel 
based on the ordinary experience of contemporary life, the precur- 
sor of such novels of adventure and character as ‘‘Gil Blas” and 
‘Roderick Random.” The book isa medley of prose and verse, the 
former being much the more prominent element. 


Schulpforta, College of, Dr. Bernard Rogge. Daheim, No. 32. 

It is now 850 years ago since this famous school was founded, and 
many changes have occurred since then ia the way of conducting it. 
How primitive must have been the accommodation of the first 
alumni, since those, who attended the tri-centennial celebrations, in 
May 1893, hardly know the place, because not only the outward 
appearance, but also the system of instruction has changed so much. 
Sorbonne (The Old). Gaston Boissier. Revue des Deux Mondes, 

Paris, May 15, 16 pp. 

An historical account of the Sorbonne in Paris, of which the build- 
ings, with the exception of the church, are about to be torn down. 
Named after a priest, Robert de Sorbonne, the institution has existed 
since the Thirteenth Century, having been since 1808 the seat of the 
Académie of Paris and, since 1821, the place where the faculties of 
theology, science, and literature with their libraries have been 
installed and where all the great university functions have been 
held. 

Tiecks Romance ‘‘ Franz Sternbald’s Wanderungen,’”’ The Char- 


acters in. Hubert Boetteken. Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, May, 55 pp. 


In his delineation of character in this romance, Tieck makes his 
principal character extremely sensitive to external influences, his 
moods changing with the changing hours. The morning hours rouse 
him to action, the evening hours wake in him undefined yearnings 
for a richer and fuller life beyond. The task the critic sets himself 
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in this paper is an exhaustive study of Franz Sternbald’s inner life, 
and an interpretation of the mainsprings of action by which he is 
moved in the circumstances in which the author places him. The 
subordinate characters in the book are treated less exhaustively but 
their characteristics and springs of action are hardly less patiently 
aud artistically delineated. The essay belongs to the order of 
microscopic literary criticism for which German literature is distin- 
guished. 
‘Tragedy, Scientific Criticism, and Infallibility. Veit Valentin. 
og Sir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Berlin, May, 
THis paper is a part of an altercation between the writer and 
Professor Lipps, originating in Valentin’s criticism of the Professor's 
definition of tragedy and the tragic in his paper ‘‘ Das Tragische und 
die Tragédie” in aformer number of the vergleichende Litteratur- 
geschichte. The professor met the first criticism by the statement 
that Valentin had either not read his paper or had misapprehended 
its purport, and Valentin retorts by saying that the professor is 
impervious to scientific criticism, and deems himself infallible. He 
then goes into an exhaustive treatment of the points in the professor’s 
paper in which he disagrees with him. 
Zorilla (Jose), Monument to. Don Marcelino M. Pelayo. 
bero Americana, Madrid, April. : 
Tuis article is written to assist the society which has been formed 
to raise a worthy monument to the late poet. ‘‘ He was not a court- 
poet, did not belong to any particular order, or party, or official estab- 
lishment, or private institution, he was the poet of all Spain and 


all Spanish-speaking people, the darling of the nation and the poet- 
laureate of a race.” 


Union 


POLITICAL. 


Hayes Administration (The). 
ton, June, 15 pp. 

Enruustastic faudation of President Hayes and his Adminis- 
tration, claiming that his life from first to last was one of consistent 
and steadfast obedience to fixed principles and earnest convictions, 
free from all subservience to momentary influences or merely per- 
sonal ambition. 

Hawaiian Monarchy (the), The Rise and Decline of. Herbert H. 
Gowen. Cosmopolitan, New York, June, 14 pp. Illus. 

Tue Hawaiian monarchy begins in the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century with Kamehameha the Great, who engaged in the task of 
bringing eight islands under one sceptre. There were four Kame- 
hamehas, and though their rule was somewhat despotical, 
yet it was on the whole beneficial tothe country. The writer makes 
Kalakaua responsible for the downfall of the monarchy, because he 
was lacking in the originality, self-dependence, and vigor of the old 
dynasty. 

“gear ae (the), Consequences of. Editorial. Gegenwart, Berlin, 
0. 19. 


Jacob Dolson Cox. Atlantic, Bos- 


**T am sorry,” says the writer, ‘‘ that I have to range myself with 
the opponents of the Bill. My reasons are, however, somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of the majority. The Bill includes a measure for 
reducing our present three years term of service to two years. It is 
to be expected that Italy and Austria would follow suit in this, and 
the Dreibund would thereby be seriously weakened. Our allies do 
not possess such an intellectual and moral material for their armies 
as that of Germany, where education has been universal for ages, 
and has, therefore, made it possible to train men in a shorter time for 
their duties. These considerations should prevent us from any hasty 
action in a matter of such importance.” 
Prussia and the Reforms of Stein. 

Antologia, Rome, May, 29 pp. 

Snows how much Prussia is indebted for her greatness to the 
reforms brought about by Baron Heinrich Frederick Karl Stein, 
although he was at the head of the Government from only the 9th of 
August, 1807, to the 24th of November of the following year. He is 
regarded as perhaps the most infltential forerunner of Bismarck in 
the creation of German unity. 


vise ara ofthe Yeomen. Anonymous. Das Zcho, Berlin, No. 


~ 


Giovanni Boglietti. Nuova 


PrruapPs the only country-people in Middle Ages who with the 
utmost determination defended their liberties and resolutely refused 
to be the plaything of the nobles, were the Frisian Yeomen, the 
inhabitants of the marshes bordering on the North Sea. The Church 
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of Rome in vain proclaimed crusades against them, the farmers stood 
firm and repeatedly defeated the crusaders whose forces were com- 
posed of fanatics, robbers, and knightly adventurers. 
RELIGIOUS. 
Catholicity in the Maritime Provinces. John Boden. 
Magazine, Boston, June, 8144 pp. With Portraits 

A skKEeTcH of the progress and power of the Roman Catholic 
Church in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 
Of special significance are these words: ‘In politics there is no such 
thing as a Catholic party. They are divided on economic questions 
as they are in this country, and refrain most carefully from ever 
dragging religion to the polls.” 
Congregational Polity (The). 

une, 17 pp. 

Tue writer holds that ‘‘the early Christian Churches were free 
and independent religious communities.” He then traces the process 
by which an ecclesiastical system was developed, which he calls ‘‘a 
radical transformation of Christianity.” After ages of ecclesiasticism 
came the Reformation, yet the leaders were ‘‘ Puritans but not Sep- 
aratists; reformers but not Congregationalists.” Robert Brown was 
the ‘‘one man” who “fully appreciated the evils of the ecclesiastical 
system,” and he set forth three elements of Congregational Polity 
and put them in practice in Norwich in 1581; they were: (1) ‘‘ Each 
Church must be composed of God-fearing people, who are equal in 
their rights and privileges;” (2) ‘‘Each congregation is absolutely 
independent of all others;” (3) ‘‘There should be a fraternity of 
churches.” 

Psalter (the), The Development of. 
Boston, June, 27 pp. 

WE have here a very exhaustive study of the growth of the 
Psalter. The writer calls especial attention to Professor Cheyne’s 
Bampton Lectures of 1889, published under the title, ‘‘ The Origin 
and Religious Contents of the Psalter in the Light of Old-Testament 
Criticism and the History of Religions”; and while admitting the 
intrinsic importance of Professor Cheyne’s work, he does not think 
that its ‘‘ conclusions as to the formation of the Psalter and the dat- 
ing of the Psalms will stand.” 


Donahoe’s 


J. H. Crooker. New World, Boston, 


John P. Peters. New World, 


Religion, Modern Explanations of. Hermann Schultz. New World, 
oston, June, 22 pp. 


Tuts writer lays down as fundamental propositions: 1. ‘4Religion 
is the relation of man to God, that is, to a life which does not belong 
to this world.” 2. ‘‘ Religion is the relation of.man to God as an 
active and living power.” 3. ‘‘ The living God and His revelation 
to mankind are the indispensable foundations upon which religion 
rests;” or ‘‘ religion understanding itself as an act of God ” removes 
religion from the realm of science and is ‘‘comprehensible only by 
faith.” But religion admits of scientific comprehension, as ‘‘ a process 
in the human soul which proceeds according to law.” In this very 
comprehensive paper we have an unfolding of the views of theo- 
logians which the writer denominates ‘‘ modern explanations of relig- 
ion” as opposed to the ancient and long-accepted definitions. 
Schism (The Great) of the West. First Article. The Rev. Syd- 

ney F. Smith. Month, London, May, 21 pp. 

Traces the history and status ot the Papal See during the period 
of the Avignon Popes, the circumstances of the election of Urban VI. 
to the Papal chair, his measures to secure Italian supremacy by the 
creation of a larger number of Italian Cardinals, the efforts of the 
Ultramontane Cardinals to unseat him on the plea that his election 
was invalidated by the violence to which the electors had been sub- 
jected, his refusal to abdicate, and the inauguration of the ‘‘ great 
schism” by the election by the Ultramontanes of Pope Clement VII. 
The writer throws the chief blame on the French king. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Baltic-North Sea Canal (The). P. G. Heims. 
Vienna, No. 18. 

A DESCRIPTION of this very important work. The Suez canal is 
only 75 kilometres long, the North Holland canal 78 kilometres. The 
Baltic canal will be 98 kilometres. It is also wider and deeper than 
any similar waterway, being 65 metres wide and 3 metres deep. The 
work has been steadily progressing since 1887, and it is confidently 
expected that the first vessel will pass through it in 1895. 


Biology (American), A Marine Observatory the Prime Need of. 
C. O. Whitman. Atlantic, Boston, June, 8 pp. 


Das Universum, 


Tue scientific importance of biology, in having revolutionized 
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medicine, surgery, and hygiene, and in being an aid of the first 
importance to agriculture and horticulture, demands, as the writer 
thinks, the establishment of the observatory contended for, free from 
all control of either State or National Government. ‘ 
Country Houses (Modern American.) John Beverley Robinson. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, June, 19 pp. Illus. 

Practica hints for designing country-houses, paying due regard 
to the object for which the house is wanted, the time of year in which 
it is to be inhabited, including useful suggestions about various 
materials and the important matter of cost. 


Electric Insulation, Fire-Risks in. Frederick A. C. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, June, 8 pp. 


Perrine 


W8ILE the chances of fire by electric-lighting apparatus are fully 
admitted, and the necessity of good and honest workmanship is 
strongly enforced, the conclusion is arrived at that an insulation for 
the electric lighting of any building may be made perfectly safe as 
regards fire-risks ; using the word ‘‘ perfectly” in the human sense, 
and bearing in mind that there is nothing connected with either 
science or our daily lives in which every form of possible accidents 
may be absolutely guarded against. 


Elevator (The American Passenger). Thomas E. Brown, Jr. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, June, 16 pp. Illus. 

Descriptions of the various kinds of elevators in use. While 
admitting that serious accidents are so carefully guarded against that 
fewer persons are injured in elevators than in any other mode of 
travel, it is pointed out that elevators are like all other machines. 
However safe they may be when new, they can remain safe only 
when properly cared for, and kept in good order. 

Evolution, A Restatement. 
ton, June, 17 pp. 

THE writer of thispaper assumes ‘‘ the essential solidarity of nature 
in all its manifestations, inorganic, organic, and conscious.” The 
larger part of the paper is devoted toa consideration of the principles 
of evolution as they ‘‘are exemplified under the simpler and more 
rigid conditions of inorganic nature, and then under the more com- 
plete and plastic conditions of organic development.” Some of the 
teachings of inorganic nature are: ‘‘ Selective synthesis of a defi- 
nitely determinate nature; the controlling conditions of the environ- 
ment; apparent breaches of continuity.” In considering organic 
development, the fundamental proposition is ‘‘ In protoplasm, owing 
to the power of continuous assimilation and concomitant disintegra- 
tion, there is a continuous series of transformations and redistribu- 
tions of energy; and it is just herein that one of the characteristics of 
life lies.” The writer then passes to mental evolution and arrives at 
these conclusions: (1) *‘ Selective synthesis is of the very essence of 
mental development;” (2) ‘‘The mental system of the individual 
must be in harmony with the surrounding social or other environ- 
ment;” (8) ‘‘ Variations are determinate;” (4) ‘‘ Mental develop- 
ment is not dependent on natural selection through elimination ;” 
(5) ‘‘ Agrees with Dr. Weismann that inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters is not proved.” 


C. Lloyd Morgan. Yew World, Bos- 


Iron-Founder’s Art (the), Evolution of. Simpson Bolland. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, June, 9 pp. 

SHow1ne how the art has been gradually evolved since the time 
of Tubal-Cain and predicting that, by aid of the system of tests, 
chemical and physical, to which, in some firms, the pig-iron is sub- 
jected before it is ‘‘charged into the cupola,” we shall soon see 
great changes in the art, although it is difficult to see which channels 
future progress in iron-founding will take. 


Railways (English and American). William M. Acworth. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, June, 18 pp. _Iilus. 

Tuis is the third of a series of papers, of which the two previous 
ones give a summary of the most important points of difference 
between English and American Railways. The present paper illus- 
trates the characteristic practice of English railways by a series of 
pictures typical, as far as may be, of their different features. 


Railway (The Trans-Siberian). Frederic Hobart. Engineering 
Magazine, New York, June, 8 pp. 


DESCRIBING the various parts of the railway to be constructed, the 
length of which is 4,700 miles, and the estimated cost $196,000 ,000. 
The official order calls for the completion of the entire road in 1904. 
Mr. Hobart thinks the work canihardly be finished so soon, but 
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thinks its completion may be expected in the first decade of the 

Twentieth Century. 

Steam-Engineering, Progress in. Robert W. Thurston, LL.D. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, June, 7 pp. 

In .this second paper, the author, discussing the probable future 
development of the steam-engine, thinks that, while it is uncertain 
whether combustible gases, the liquid fuels, or other substances will 
ever replace steam, there is still no reason for supposing that super- 
heated steam may not, in the end, do all that is expected to be done 
by the highly-heated products of combustion of such other fuels 
acting as working substances. 


Wealth (Undiscovered) of the World. 
Donahoe’s Magazine, June, 6 pp. 


Prof. N. 8. Shaler. 

THE trend of this paper may be seen in the following extract: ‘‘ A 
review of the conditions of our knowledge concerning the mineral 
stores of the earth has satisfied me that only one continent—that of 
Europe—can be regarded as tolerably well explored.” 





SOCIOLOGICAL... 
Columbus, Where Is He Buried? Richard H. Clarke, LL.D. 
Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, June, 10 pp. Llus. 

Prior to the year 1549 the remains of Columbus were removed 
from Saville to San Domingo. In 1676, we first hear that Columbus 
was entombed in the Havana Cathedral. The present paper is an 
examination of the testimony on both sides of this controversy, and 
the writer concludes that the advocates of the Cathedral of Havana 
have not proved that the remains of Columbus were removed from 
the Cathedral of San Domingo. 

Ennui. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic, Boston, June, 10 pp. 

A LAMENT over the great number of tiresome things and days in 
human life, maintaining that the price man pays, not merely for 
luxury, but for comfort, is ennui. The further we escape from the 
evil of want, the nearer we inevitably draw to the evil of ennui, the 
paper being based on a text taken from Schopenhauer. 


Ethics, The Triple Standard in. 
June, 18 pp. 


George Batchellor. New World, 

Tue writer describes the three moral standards ‘‘ to which men 
refer their actions:” (1) External Authority, ‘‘ all men acknowledge 
some rule of conduct which is imposed upon them from without”; 
(2) Social Utility, ‘‘ A test of action in all the relations between the 
one and the many”; (3) The Personal Ideal, by which man estimates 
the duty required of him, and is condemned or acquitted by others. 
‘‘The duty which he acknowledges as his own will be largely deter- 
mined by what he thinks of himself, but with constant reference to 
some supposed authority. and to the nature of the object to be 
gained.” The second part of this paper is a consiGeration of the 
doctrine of heredity, of which the writer says: ‘‘ The scientific doc- 
trine of heredity, so called, as commonly understood and applied in 
ethics, has become a baleful superstition.” He further says: ‘‘ The 
doctrine that acquired characters are inherited, which is the basis of 
the ethical system of Herbert Spencer, has really no scientific basis.” 
Franche Comte. Victor du Bled. Revwe des Deux Mondes, Paris, 

May 15, pp 33. 

. THE first part of an account, historical and descriptive, of that part 
of the old kingdom of Burgundy, which, under the name of the title 
to this paper, became a province of France in the time of Louis XIV. 
The country was first made known to the world by Julius Cesar, 
and its history begins here with the Roman domination which fol- 
lowed his conquest. 

Health (The Public): The Duty of the Nation in Guarding It. T. 
Mitchell Prudden, M.D. eran New York, June, 4 pp. 
ADVOCATES a great central Bureau of Health, a department repre- 
senting the sanitary and hygienic interests of the Nation. Dr. Prud- 
den’s principal suggestion is of great value: ‘‘ An Advisory Board, 
composed of physicians and sanitarians of experience and established 


‘repute, from different sections of the country, selected by the Presi- 


dent and confirmed by the Senate, should be called in council by the 
executive force of the Bureau, to decide upon the general scope 
and nature of the work to be done at all times.” 


New Caledonia, Galley Slaves in. Paul Mimande. Revue des 


Deux Mondes, Paris, May 15, pp. 21. 
To New Caledonia, the largest island in the Pacific Ocean after 
New Zealand, the French Government sends habitual criminals— 
about 5,000 a year, there to be subject to hard labor and close con- 
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finement. This paper describes, from. personal observation, the 

severe discipline used with those transported thither, who are here 

called ‘‘ Galley Slaves,” as a figure of speech only. 

Social Movement (The)in French Protestantism. Eliseé Bost. 
New World, Boston, June, 19 pp. 

Aw account of the organization of a ‘‘ Protestant Association for 
the Practical Study of Social Questions,” which held its first general 
assembly at Nimes, France, October 18 and 19, 1888; also the pro- 
ceedings of the four congresses of the Association. The special aim 
of this Association is thus stated in one of its articles: ‘‘ The aim of 
the Association is to labor to repair the evils from which we suffer, 
by pointing out to Christians their social duties, by suggesting to 
them the initiative in works of brotherhood and relief, and by acting 
upon public opinion and established powers to bring about necessary 
reforms.” 

Sorosis. Margaret Manton Merrill. Cosmopolitan, New York, June, 
6 pp. With Portraits. 

Sorosts, the mother of women’s clubs, was organized in March, 
1868. This paper, written by a typical representative of Sorosis, 
tells of what the club has accomplished, which ‘after twenty-five 
years of active life, stands as the representative woman’s club of the 
world. Its principles are purely democratic. It is of women, by 
women, and for women.” 

Supreme Court (Our), An Athenian Parallel to a Function of. 
Thomas D. Goodell. Yale Review, Boston, May, 10 pp. 

In case of the passage by Congress or the framers of a State Con- 
stitution, or a State Legislature, of a Law opposed to the fundamental 
law. of the land, the new law is tested by some one who resists its 
enforcement. If the Supreme Court decides that there is a conflict 
between the new Law and the Constitution, the new law is extinct. The 
writer points out a very close parallel between this procedure and the 
practise of the Athenian courts in respect of new laws assumed to be 
unconstitutional. 


Testamentary Litigation, How to Check. The Hon. Rastus 8. 
Ransom, Surrogate of New York County. North American 
Review, New York, June, 9 pp. 


Tus distinguished authority puts the Surrogate: himself as the 
strongest check to testamentary litigation; and if he will ‘‘ take pains 
to explain in clear language to the assembled relatives of the deceased 
person the really simple and just doctrines of the law upon the 
application of which their rights depend, he will usually put an end 
to further litigation.” 


Tolstoy, With, in the Russian Famine. Jonas Stadling. Century, 
June, 15 pp. Illus. 


Tue writer visited Tolstoy in March, 1892, and in this exceedingly 
interesting article he gives not only a description of Tolstoy’s work in 
feeding the peasants during the famine, but takes us into the home 
of the great Russian philanthropist, tells of his mode of life, and 
introduces us to his family. This specially significant fact is empha- 
sized: ‘‘The principal branch of Count Tolstoy’s work was the 
establishing of free eating-rooms, where the most needy were served 
with two meals every day.” 


Vice (A National). H.C. Merwin. Atlantic, Boston, June, 6 pp. 

Tue American vice here denounced is too much gregariousness. 
It is admitted that the gregarious habit sharpens the wits, but it is 
maintained that this habit dulls the higher intellectual powers. 
People are not content to enjoy nature each by himself, but are bent 
on going off in clubs or societies, a hundred or more together, a ten- 
dency which dwarfs the intellect and debases the manners. 


Wealth-Producers (the Chief), Who Are? W.H. Mallock. North 
American , New York, June, 13 pp. 


THE writer's contention is that ‘‘the few, however inferior mor- 
ally, produce the larger part of the wealth of the modern world; that 
wealth is not, as is commonly said, the result of social labor but the 
result of social labor multiplied by ability; and that, whatever 
claims the public may have on the wealth of the minority, that 
claim cannot be sustained on the ground that the public has pro- 
duced this wealth; for the minority as a body has not only produced 
the whole of it, but a vast amount besides, which the public has 
already appropriated.” 


Woman’s Club Movement. Estelle M. H Merrill (Jean Kincaid). 
Donahoe’s Magazine, Boston, June, 7 pp. 


Tue writer notices the more prominent Women’s Clubs of the 
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United States. She is enthusiastic in her approval of clubs for 
women. One point she makes is interesting. ‘‘It is sometimes asked 
if the pleasures of club-life for women do not interfere with the 
duties of motherhood. Most emphatically No! but, on the contrary, 
the pleasures of motherhood interfere with the duties of club-life. 
Mothers neglect their children for dress, for society 
but never for a woman’s club. 


, for amusements, 

They are taught better there.” 

Wyoming—Another Pennsylvania. Julian Ralph. Harper’ 8, June, 
15 pp. With Map. 

DEscrIPTIVE of the State of Wyoming: its geography, products, 
social life, politics, etc. Wyoming is called a second or Western 
Pennsylvania, because it contains such great stores of coal and iron. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 


Brooklyn, The City of. Murat Halstead. 
York. June 14 pp. Illus. 


THE distinguished writer begins this very interesting paper with 
these words: ‘‘ One of the most historical and remarkable, 
of the richest in recollections and resources, of the great American 
cities, is Brooklyn.” He then sketches the progress of the city since 
the establishment of a ferry two hundred and fifty years ago between 
the ‘‘straggling town of New York and the village of Brooklyn, across 
the strait”; from the first newspaper, The Long Island Courier, which 
appeared in 1799; from the first church built on Long Island in 1654 
down to the Brooklyn of to-day. 
Chongo (the), he Chase of. 

York, June, 8 pp. Illus. 

DESCRIPTIVE of the foot-races of the Pueblo Indians in honor of 
the Cacique, the vicar of Thoor-id-deh, the Sun-father. 

Cow-Boy Land, In. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Remington. Century, June, 8 pp. 

Tue Cow-Boy Land, the ‘‘ borders of the Wilderness” described 
largely by anecdotes and conversations of that class of persons known 
as ‘‘ cow-boys.” 


Cosmopolitan, New 


and one 


C.F. Lummis. Cosmopolitan, New 


Pictures by Frederic 


Germany, The Emperor of, at the Vatican. 
May 10, 16 pp. 

PURPORTING to give an exact account of the conversation between 
the Emperor William and the Pope, at their recent meeting at the 
Vatican, during the festivities in honor of the silver wedding of the 
King and Queen of Italy. As the Correspondant isa sort of organ 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and has intimate relations with men 
high in favor with Pope Leo, there is considerable probability that 
the account here given is accurate. 

“‘ Merrimac ” (The) and the ‘‘ Cumberland.” Capt. T. O. Selfridge, 
Jr., U. 8. N. Cosmopolitan, New York, June, 9 pp. Illus. 

Tuis is a description of the famous fight between the United 
States ship Cumberland and the Confederate ram Merrimac, on 
Saturday, the 8th of March, 1862. The singular coincidence is 
pointed out that both the Merrimac and the Cumberland were 
launched from the Boston Navy Yard, the former in 1856, the latter 
in 1842. 

Naval Review (the), The Lesson of. The Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 


Secretary of the Navy. North American Review, New York, 
June, 7 pp. 


‘THE lesson of history emphasized by the Rendezvous and the 
Review ” says the Secretary of the Navy, is this: ‘‘ If America would 
keep her own peace with all the nations of the earth, and maintain 
her place in the vanguard of civilization, she must at all times be 
prepared for war.” 

Park (The National) of the United States. Léo Claretie. Revue des 
Deux Mondes, April 15, 46 pp. 

Tuis detailed account of Yellowstone Park is one long eulogy of the 
Park and the journey thither. In the opinion of M. Claretie, there 
is nothing on the surface of the globe so wonderful, so beautiful as 
the scenery in the Park, where, notwithstanding its wildness, there 
are comfortable hotels, telegraphs, post-offices, electric lights, and 
the ladies make three different toilettes a day. Every French man 
or woman who gets as far as Chicago, is strongly advised not to 


Correspondant, Paris, 


return home without seeing this Wonderland of the American 

Republic. 

ao, Lagat gt eat The Deathof. Archibald Forbes. Century, 
ork, June, 7 pp. Illus. 


Bo Prince Imperial of France was killed by Zulus on June 1, 
1879. Mr. Forbes tells in his characteristic manner the story of the 
tragedy. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


PROFESSOR HARNACK’S “HISTORY OF DOGMA.”* 


*T‘HE New World (Boston), in its latest number, has careful reviews 

of two works by Professor Harnack, published last year. In 
speaking of one of these, ‘‘The Apostles’ Creed” (Das Apostolische 
Glaubensbekenntniss), the Boston quarterly calls the author ‘‘ the 
eminent Church historian of Berlin,” and quotes these words of his 
as to the degree of liberty which should be allowed to theological 
professors in the discussion of theological questions: 


“«*Tt is the right and sacred duty of evangelical theologians, un- 
concerned about favor or disfavor, to labor at the pure knowledge of 
the Gospel, and to declare openly what in their opinion is true and 
what not. It is their duty,also, to speak in the name of many 
members of the Evangelical Church, who are sincere Christians, and 
yet find their consciences disturbed by many sentences of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and when they are expected to make them the 
expression of their faith.’ Whatever may be thought of Dr. Har- 
nack’s theology, his sincerity and conscientiousness cannot be 
questioned.” 


The other book reviewed by The New World, “ Fragments of the 
Gospel and of the Apocalypse of Peter” (Bruchstiicke des Evan- 
geliums und der Apokalypse des Petrus) induces this comment: 


‘* Among the publications called forth by the recently discovered 
fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, none will take a 
higher rank than this by Dr. Harnack, for there is probably no one 
whose judgment upon such a subject has so much weight as that of 
this distinguished scholar.” 


That ‘‘ The History of Dogma” is worthy of the great reputation 
of the author is the opinion of 7he Arena (Boston): 


‘This work is the result of ripe scholarship. Dr. Harnack has 
long occupied a prominent position among the orthodox Church his- 
torians, his works being accepted as text-books in many theological 
seminaries. His latest work, which has just been published by the 
Funk & Wagnalls’ Company, will prove of inestimable value to think- 
ing students, furnishing data of the most vital character, and enabling 
the reader to answer a number of questions which are rising daily in 
the present hour of intellectual and theological unrest. Dr. Harnack 
writes from the standpoint of an orthodox thinker, but he is honest 
and true to the facts of history, and that, of course, is all the thought- 
ful student wishes. Very interesting, indeed, are the passages deal- 
ing with the early books of the New Testament, and how they came 
to be canonized one after another.” 


Even more emphatic, if possible, is The Tribwne (New York) in 
this careful analysis of the work: 


‘Tn his ‘ Outlines of the History of Dogma’ (Funk & Wagnalls’ 
Co.), Professor Adolf Harnack, of the University of Berlin, gives a 
luminous exposition of the dogmatic development of Christianity. 
He denies the claim of the Church that its dogmas may be deduced 
from the Scriptures. They were the work of the Hellenic spirit on 
the Gospel soil. It follows from this that the dogmas of the Church 
have not always been the same. ‘The formulating of the dogma,’ 
he says, ‘indicates rather that theology constructed the dogma, but 
that the Church must ever conceal the labor of the theologians, 
which thus places them in an unfortunate plight. In each favorable 
case the result of their labor has been declared to be a reproduction, 
and they themselves have been robbed of their best service. As a 
rule, in the progress of history, they fell under the condemnation of 
the dogmatic scheme, whose foundation they themselves had laid ; 
and so entire generations of theologians, as well as the chief leaders 
thereof, have, in the further development of dogma, been afterward 
marked and declared to be heretics, or held in suspicion. Dogma 
has ever, in the progress of history, devoured its own progenitors.’ 
For this reason Professor Harnack believes that ascientific investiga- 
tion of the history of dogma offers the very best means and methods of 
freeing the Church from dogmatic Christianity, and of hastening the 
inevitable process of emancipation which began with St. Augustine. 
But while such an examination of dogma shows it to be transitory 
and variable in its character, taking to itself the tone and color of its 
own age, it testifies also to the unity and continuity of the Christian 
faith. In the history of Christianity certain fundamental ideas of 
the Gospel have never been lost; and, as they have survived all 
attacks in the past, so, it is safe to say, they willin the future. In 
this spirit Professor Harnack traces the rise of ecclesiastical dogma, 
its development, and the circumstances which, in different ages, so 
often caused it to change its character and form. Though the 
author’s liberalism is tempered by great learning and a sincere desire 
to learn facts rather than maintain theories, he has not escaped the 
savage criticism of the conservatives in Germany. And, doubtless, 
the conservatives of this country will just as vigorously deny the 
correctness of his premises. But candid thinkers will find the book 
well worth reading.” 


* Outlines of the History of Dogma, By Dr. Adolph Harnack, professor of 
church history in the University of Berlin; translated by Prof. Edwin Knox 
Mitchell, M.A:, of Hartford Theological Seminary. Cloth; large 12mo; pp. 578. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
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REMBRANDT AND HIS LATEST BIOGRAPHER, 


. Raspenst cess Rembrandt bas been in his grave two hundred and 
4 twenty-five years, and much has been written about him, there 
was still lacking a good and complete biography of the great painter, 
one which would explain as clearly as may be some parts of his life 
hard to understand. This lack a Frenchman, M. Emile Michel, a Mem- 
ber of the Institute, has undertaken to supply, and his work* calls forth 
warm encomiums from the Revwe des Deux Mondes (Paris), which 
thus speaks of the author’s qualification for his task, and the patience, 
and enthusiasm he has brought to it : 


‘*In order to write the beautiful book which M. Emile Michel has 
consecrated to the glory of Rembrandt, one must be at the same 
time a painter versed in all the knowledge and practical details of 
his art, and have, together with a fine critical sense, a taste for labors 
of erudition, for learned and minute researches. Such an one must 
have read with care everything which has been written in various 
languages about the son of the miller of Leyden, molitoris Leydensis 
jilius, and be able to separate the chaff from the grain and verify 
everything. An active person must such a biographer be, and go all 
over Europe, to the North and South of Germany, to England, to 
Russia, to Denmark, to Sweden, in order to study all the works of 
the master. It would not suffice to have a taste for traveling, but it 
would be needful to be one of those curious and amiable persons 
who, by their tact, bring themselves into useful relations with others, 
gain the confidence of directors of museums and wealthy possessors 
of private collections, get secret archieves opened, and tame the 
dragons who jealously watch the treasures confided to their care. 
Above all, the writer must love Rembrandt enough to live with him 
for years, surrounded by reproductions of his pictures, drawings, 
and engravings. Love is patient, said the apostle. M. Emile 
Michel has had that lover’s patience which nothing discourages or 
tires, and, as virtue is sometimes recompensed in this world, he has 
found publishers disposed tospare nothing, to neglect nothing, which 
would make his book worthy of the great artist whose story is told 
and whose genius is explained therein.” 


Not less acceptable does the work seem to be to the countrymen 
of Rembrandt, to judge from De Gids (Amsterdam): 


‘To tell the truth, this book is the best, the handsomest, the most 
accurate that ever has been published about Rembrandt. . It is writ- 
ten by an artist who knows how to paint not only with his brush but 
also with his pen. Michel has been everywhere to gather his materials, 
he even visited St. Petersburg and Stockholm. He has put to 
shame those Germans who complain that our language is difficult to 
Jearn, for he has acquired enough of our tongue to enable him to 
read our books and manuscripts. When Michel describes a work of 
Rembrandt, every one who has seen the picture can mentally recall 
all its beauties; to people who have never seen it, a description from 
Michel is more valuable than a photograph.” 





A NEW LIFE OF WAGNER, 


\ ] AGNERIAN literature has assumed considerable proportions, 

but the general opinion seems to be that there was room for the 
new work on Wagner + which has just been issued by Mr. Henry T. 
Finck. The Spy (Worcester) finds the book very attractive: 

“It is a most delightful acquisition to musical literature. Mr. 
Finck’s arrangement of giving the various phases of Wager’s per- 
sonal history in a series of pictures, representing his changeful 
activity and his roving disposition, is especially felicitous. This is 
the most completely satisfactory biography extant.” 


While thinking a portion of the work needless and disposed to 
consider Mr, Finck an extremist, The Times (New York) has words of 
commentation for his book: 


‘‘Henry T. Finck is the most extreme Wagnerite in the United 
States, and he is glad of it. He became a Wagnerite in the begin- 
ning, when the Wagner movement was without form and void, when 
to be an admirer of the great genius of Baireuth was to be covered 
with scorn and ridicule, to be abused, and even directly insulted. 

‘*For many years Mr. Finck has been engaged in collecting books, 
pamphlets, letters, newspaper articles, and other odds and ends of 
matter bearing upon the life and labors of this master. Finally, he 
has put them together and molded them into two substantial vol- 
umes, which form a unique contribution to the mass of Wagner 
literature. ‘Although only half a century,’ he says, ‘has elapsed 
since Richard Wagner first became prominent as an operatic com- 
poser, it may be safely asserted that more has already been written 
and printed about him than about any other dramatic author, except- 
ing Shakespeare.’ We confess that we have not measured the 
amount of matter written and printed about the various dramatic 
authors, but Mr. Finck’s assertion seems a trifle strong in view of the 
enormous quantity published about Goethe and the ‘English drama- 

* Rembrandt, sa vie, son wuvre et son temps, ouvrage contenant 343 reprodnc- 
tions directes, par M. Emile Michel, Membre de I"Institute, Paris: Hachette. 1893. 


+ Wagner and his Works. By Henry T. Finck. 2volse. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 
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tists who were not Shakespeare. But, despite Mr. Finck’s sweepin 
statement, we are prepared to say that there is no other biography o 
Wagner which resembles his. He has produced an original and 
thoroughly characteristic work. 

“These extracts will suffice to give the reader an idea of the man- 
ner in which our author has sought to show that all the opponents of 
Wagner were willfully blind. They will also serve as excellent 
examples of the free, colloquial style in which the volumes are 
written. If any purpose were to be served by seriously finding fault 
with Mr. Finck’s Senacaphy of Wagner, we might say that it does not 
ap to us to be necessary to defend the master any more, and all 
this war against his critics may seem to some to be in the nature of 
advocacy. In this country all persons of high musical taste accept 
Wagner at his true worth. There are a few dissenters, but it must 
be e in mind that most of them dislike Brahms and Tschai- 
kowsky, and every one else who displays the present tendency of 
music in any marked degree. The Wagner battle has been fought 
and won here. Mr. Finck has contributed not a little to the victory. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect that so enthusiastic a Wagnerite 
would lose the opportunity to cry ‘ Ve victis.’” 


Very readable does The Ledger (Philadelphia) esteem the work to 
be: 


‘*Plenty of anecdotes and descriptions of personal traits convey 
the impression that this is a chatty and gossiping book. Despite its 
subject, it is very much the same sort of reading as ‘ Romantic Love 
and Personal Beauty.’ There is something very stimulating in the 
style of this book, and it is something entirely independent of the 
theme. Mr. Finck brings a certain element into the rarefied atmos- 

here of Wagnerian art discussion, and renders it more easy to 
reathe without oppression.” 


A high estimate is placed upon the volumes by The Tribune (Chi- 


cago): 

* Mr. Finck is frank enough to cite the opinions of critics who have 
been adverse to the Wagnerian system, but he evidently is of the 
opinion that, placed in juxtaposition with the circumstances of the 
case and with the judgments of Wagner’s friends, they defeat them- 
selves. Making every allowance for Mr. Finck’s partisan prejudices, 
it still remains true that he has made an admirable and scholarly 
contribution to American musical literature. So far as the biography 
itself is concerned, he has had the inestimable advantage of assist- 
ance in the shape of letters, documents, and personal recollections 
furnished by the composer’s widow, Mme. Cosina Wagner, and it 
may be relied upon therefore as correct. The critical and analytical 
portions of the narrative will be accepted or rejected, according to 
the prejudices of the reader, but no one will fail to credit the author 
with a high degree of literary and musical scholarship.” 


While pointing out defects—and some of them grave ones—in the 
work, The Telegraph (Philadelphia) finds praiseworthy features in 
Mr. Finck’s production: 

**Of Mr. Finck’s production it ag be said that, in conscientiously 
endeavoring to make it exhaustive, he has not been discriminating 
enough to avoid redundancy. Much of the considerable bulk of the 
book is devoted to ephemeral matters, such as press notices and the 
like, of little consequence at any time and of none at all now. Then 
to give up so much space to retelling the stories of Wagner’s operas 
—seven solid pages to the plot and incidents of ‘Lohengrin,’ for 
example—is a mistake, and the book is too much filled up with such 
ainsi, giving ita ded appearance and to that extent detract- 
ing from its value. The author’s comments, too, are not so timely 
as they might be. They are written in a partisan spirit and are 
devoted to one side of a controversy which is no longer personal— 
constituting a further defense of the man and his idiosyncrasies 
from attacks long since withdrawn and forgotten. : 

** With these qualifications, it remains to be said that there is an 
admirable biography in the book, clear, intelligible, and, while closely 
detailed, yet presenting a distinct general view of the great com- 
os and his career which is in all respects satisfactory. By an 

genious arrangement of topics, this biography can be followed con- 
tinuously, and the reader, need not, unless he pleases, wade through 
the aceounts of the newspaper fights over the several operas and the 
criticisms made by space-writers whom nobody remembers.’ 





A HISTORY OF POLAND. 


LTHOUGH Jane Porter's ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw” has long 
ceased to be read, schoolboys still declaim Campbell’s verses 
and learn from them that ‘‘ Sarmatia fell unwept without a crime,” 
and ‘‘freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” There are even 
older persons who sympathize with the fate of Poland and denounce 
what they are please to call the “crime” which wiped that kingdom 
out of existence. In a book, * by Mr. W. R. Morfill, just published 
among the series of The Story of the Nations, the true state of the 
case in regard to Poland, long well known, is retold. The Tribune 
(New York) thus comments on the book and its teachings: 
“The lesson of this book, the one great lesson to be drawn from 


*The S of Poland. [Story of the Nation’s Series.) By W. R. Morfill, R. A. 
NewYork: "@. P. Putame Sons. 
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the history of Poland, is the uselessness of a selfish and tyrannical 
aristocracy. In spite of a historical method too obviously burdened 
with detail, and something of Freeman’s anxiety to mention every- 
thing, without his genius for making his readers conscious of central 
facts, Mr. Morfill has not allowed the real problem of Polish national- 
ity to escape him. Nevertheless he gives himself the air of stumbling 
upon it. He begins by formally describing the country and the 
people as they were in the days of Stephen Batory, when, for a 
moment it seemed asif Poland might become all that both Russia 
and Germany are to-day, or, at all events, might carry on to the 
Caspian the power which then extended from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. It has been remarked of Prussia that, as contrasted with Ger- 
many, she was wholly a political product. Certainly nothing could 
be more truly said of Poland than that the region in which several 
millions of people speaking the Polish language were intermixed con- 
fusedly with other millions who spoke any language in preference to 
Polish was never intended by Nature for an independent kingdom. 
‘It had no natural frontiers—for indeed it was a vast plan open to 
incursions on all sides.’ But knowing what politics has made of 
Prussia, how different strains of blood have flowed together to make 
a masterful people, the wonder is not that Poland was dismembered 
—this might almost be called a figment of the imagination, if the 
phrase were not fixed in the historical tradition of Europe—but that 
it was never possible to make of her anything more than a hetero- 
geneous collection of provinces. 


“‘ The rebellions of the nobles often paralyzed the military expedi- 
tions of the Kings. Even the splendid career of Sobieski, which 
more than all else fixed the sympathy of the Christian world upon 
Poland, did not suffice to draw his nobles out of their selfish life. 
They were utterly wanting in patriotic feeling. ‘They seemed,’ says 
Mr. Morfill, ‘to have no sense of union; no realization of anything 
beyond family interest.’ Such facts as these make it impossible to- 
think of Poland as a unity, in the European sense of theterm. ‘ Free- 
dom shrieked’ a tiny polite shriek in the poet’s closet, ‘when Kos- 
ciusko fell.’ But she had been mourning among the miserable 
peasantry on that bleak plain for ages and she must have been pretty 
well used to chains and dismemberment. As for the aristocracy, the 
people who arrogated to themselves alone the name of the people of 
Poland, ‘there was nothingin the book of fate for such privileged 
tyrants but ruin, and however much we may lament the fate of 

oland as a nation, it is impossible to feel great regret for the calam- 
ities which overcame her nobility.’ 

“The book is well illustrated with maps, views, copies of royal 
seals and the like, and as it is drawn from original and native mate- 
rials is of special value, even in the very excellent series to which it 
belongs.” 


Some fault is found with Mr. Morfill’s English by The Herald 
(Chicago), which thus sums up the lesson of the work: 


‘It is not the story of a homogeneous people, and although it has. 
many elements of interest, more particularly associated with individ- 
uals than with great national events, it is chiefly valuable as showing 
that there is no particular reason for shedding tears over the dismem- 
berment of the country. Under the dominion of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, the people, not all Poles by a great majority, have been 
far better off and their material and intellectual welfare better sub- 
served than under the rule of the nobles and a nominal king. Mr. 
Morfill says: ‘There was nothing in the book of fate for such privi- 
leged tyrants but ruin, and however much we may lament the fate of 
Poland as a nation, it is impossible to feel great regret for the calam- 
ities which overcame the nobility.” Mr. Morfill is not a very careful 
writer of English, and we sometimes run upon such locutions as 
these : ‘He was anxious to procure a divorce from the Pope;’ mean- 
ing that he was anxious to obtain from the Pope a divorce from his 
wife. Of Stanislaus, surnamed the benevolent, he says: ‘His name 
stands out amongst the worthless Polish sovereigns of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ though he means that this excellent king was worthy and 
does not stand among the worthless ones. ‘The government, how- 
ever, of France, would do nothing for him,’ is another instance of 
careless construction. This series of histories are intended to be pop- 
ular, but they are also important enough to be well written. The 
book is well illustrated and handsomely printed.” 


The volume is unreservedly praised by The Times (New York): 


‘* Events which succeeded each other in necessary links, and with 
frightful logic, and thus became the history of Poland, are here 
admirably related by Professor Morfill. It is a disenchanting his- 
tory, with no heroic legends, and there are only two or three great 
men. But it is a valuable history, in every phase an object-lesson in 
practical morality. There were the most wretched of serfs—so 
utterly wretched that it is possible to say of them that they had no 
love of country—selfish nobles, intolerant clergymen, and indifferent 
rulers, and there were no generous, elevated ideas. 

‘The end was not less sad because it was inevitable, but it is pitiful 
that Poland should have had a period of splendor, that it was in the 
last quarter of the Sixteenth Century the great power of Eastern 
Europe, and that in the record of its rise and fall there is no reminis- 
cence of some service which it might have rendered to humanity in 
politics, in art, or in literature. It reigned by the sword, and it per- 
ished by the sword. . 

‘*‘ A century later, the duplicity of the King of Prussia’s letter to 
Stanislaus on his granting of a new Constitution to Poland, the open 
protest of Russia, the valor of the Lithuanian, Thaddeus Kosciusko, 
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who forced the Prussians to raise the siege of Warsaw, but could not 
cope with Suvozov; the defense of Prague, in which 13,000 Poles 
perished; the last scenes in the life of independent Poland, are not 
without characteristics that Sobieski deplored. Professor Morfill 
writes the history to the present time, through the insurrections of 
1830 and 1860, and remarks that ‘to Poland nothing now remains 
but her language as a bond of union to her children.’ His book is a 
model one. Its first chapters describe the country and people and 
the sagas of the early history; its last describe the Poles as subjects 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, Polish literature, and the social con- 
dition of Poland. He gives a list of his authorities, a list of the 
Polish Kings, a genealogical table of the Jagiellofs, and one of the 
Sobieskis. He tells the facts very effectively, in clear, concise 
phrases.” 


BRET HARTE’S LATEST STORIES. 


S a writer of short stories Mr. Bret Harte has long been a favorite 
with both the public and the critics. The latter seem to be 
losing their love for him to judge from some opinions expressed about 
a recent collection of his short pieces entitled ‘‘Sally Dows, and Other 
Stories.”* The Herald (Chicago) has indeed a good word for the tale 
which gives title to the volume: 


‘* «Sally Dows,’ by Bret Harte, is a story, in that master’s best vein, 
of life in the South immediately after the war. . . . The 
admirers of Bret Harte will certainly class this among the best of 
his novelettes.” 


Very different is the view of The Telegraph (Philadelphia): 


‘“«* Sally Dows and Other Stories,’ by Bret Harte, is made up of 
matter which has appeared of late in the magazines, none of it up to 
the best mark of Mr. Harte. It is quite disconcerting to note how 
this author has fallen off from his former high estate. It is certain 
that the stories here collected would never have made the reputation 
he enjoys. The best thing in this volume is not the title story, but 
a much shorter sketch called ‘The Transformation of Buck-Eye 
Camp,’ and even that is a thrice-told tale.” 


Something stronger than an echo of the Philadelphia opinion is 
found in The World (New York): 


‘‘It would require a lively imagination to recognize in ‘Sally 
Dows’ the peculiar style and charm of Bret Harte. Soremote is the 
scene from his usual theatre of action, and so devoid is the story of 
that commingling of pathos and light humor that has made his short 
stories so wonderfully popular, that the reader almost resents the 
authorship. . Altogether the stories are bright and readable, 
but not up to the work with which Bret Harte’s name is most 
intimately associated. Absence from the scene of inspiration has 
not added to his charm or invigorated his powers.” 


Not very different is the criticism of Te Times (New York): 


‘‘Bret Harte’s style changes as he grows older and for page after 
page in the first and longest story in his new volume one might 
imagine himself reading another of Mr. Henry James’s analytical 
studies of conduct. He learns what Colonel Courtland thought 
before he met Miss Dows, what he meant when he said something 
. that might have meant something else, just exactly what his sensa- 
tion was when Miss Dows appeared, and what he thought she might 
be thinking of, and why he did not speak when he might have 
spoken. Minute explanation of conduct, in fact, occupies a great 
deal of space in this latest production of the pen of the creator of 
Roaring Camp and Colonel Starbottle.” 


The Christian Union (New York) thinks well of the opening of 
“Sally Dows ” : 


“The first few pages of Bret Harte’s story ‘Sally Dows’ might be 
taken as a splendid example of his power of descriptive —— As 
a minutely rendered picture of one small part of a great battle-field it 
has never been surpassed. ‘Sally Dows’ is also more 
animated and has more color and humor than some of Mr. Harte’s 
latest work. We feel that he really cares for and enters into the 
spirit of men and women much more intimately than he does, for 
instance, in the other stories included in this volume.” 


The author may find some consolation for the adverse opinions and 
limited praise given above in this unreserved commendation of The 
Sun (New York) : 


‘‘ Bret Harte’s story, ‘Sally Dows,’ is altogether characteristic and 
particularly delightful. Sally Dows is a Georgia girl. A dead 
Confederate cavalryman comes riding up to a Federal battery and is 

itched sprawling over a cannon as his horse swerves. In his pocket 
fs a letter addressed to Miss Sally Dows. In the pocket of another 
Confederate trooper, killed in the same engagement, is another let- 
ter, also addressed to Miss Sally Dows. . . Like other women 
in Mr. Harte’s stories, she is a good deal of a riddle. There is fine 
character-drawing and absorbing narrative in the tale. Sometimes, 
in other stories, the author has been betrayed into extravagances. 
There is one rather daring venture here, but nothing worse is to be 





* Sally Dows and Others Stories. By Bret Harte. New York: Houghton, 
Miffin, & Co. 1893. 
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said of it, after all, than that it is rather daring. Dows’ is a 
rarely good story. It is an absorbing tale and a delightful picture. 
It has force and sublety. There is not much, if any, story-telling 
which is more skillfully done. Three other stories, ‘ The Conspiracy 
of Mrs, Bunker,’ ‘The Transformation of Buckeye Camp,’ and 
‘Their Uncle from California,’ fill out a volume which no novel- 
reader should miss.” 


‘ Sally 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


When the steamship Oregon foundered off the Long Island coast a 
few years ago, there went down with her a copy of Ruskin's ‘‘ Epics of 
the Dust.” The book was fished up and restored to the owner, who 
sent it to the author, thinking he might like to keep the copy on account 
of its odd history. Ruskin, however, returned the gift with this modest 
note written on the fly-leaf: “‘I have great pleasure in writing in 
this book after it has suffered its sea change, and I think it richer 
and pleasantly stronger than I ever did before, and complacently 
aver that, to my notion, it was better worth fishing up than most of 
the things that went down with it.” 


Mr. James Payn, having averred in The Illustrated London News, 
that a waiter has never written a book or added to the literary treas- 
ures of the world, The New York Sun recalls the case of Robert 
Dodsley (1703-1764), the eminent bookseller and versatile writer. 
Dodsley, in his youth, was for some time a footman. His first poet- 
ical attempts seem to have been made when he was a servant in the 
family of the Hon. Mrs. Lowther, and were published by subscrip- 
tion under the title of ‘‘The Muse in Livery; or, the Footman’s 
Miscellany ” (1732). Speaking of the dinner-hour, he says: 


This is the only pleasant hour 

Which I have in the twenty-four; 

For whilst I unregarded stand 

With ready salver in my hand, 

And seem to understand no more 

Than just what’s called for out to pour, 
I hear and mark the courtly phrases 
And all the elegance that passes. 


It was this poem and a farce, ‘“‘The Toy Shop,” which com- 
mended Dodsley to the notice of Alexander Pope and exabled him 
to doff his livery and set up as a bookseller. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 


Alaska and the Northwest Coast, Appleton’s Guide-Book to. Including the 
Shores of Washington, British Columbia, Southeastern Alaska, The Aleutian and 
the Seal Islands, the Bering and the Arctic Coasts. By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
D. Appleton & Co, Cloth. With Maps and Illustrations. This is more than a 
guide-book, in that it gives a sketch of the history of the people, their social, 
political, and religious customs; describes the natural resources of the country, 
etc., etc. 

Arctic Problem (The) and Narrative of the Peary Relief Expedition. 
Angelo Heilprin, the Leader of the Expedition. 
delphia. Cloth, 


Botany, A Reader in. Part II. Flower and Fruit, 
from Well-Known Authors by Jane H. Newell. Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth, 
Illus. 60c. Some of the writers represented are Charles Darwin, Christian Con- 


rad Sprengel, Asa Gray, Sir John Lubbock, Alfred R. Wallace, and A. Kerner 
von Marilaun, 


Charles O’Malley. Charles Lever. With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne 
(“ Phiz.”’). Ward, Lock, & Bowden. Cloth. $2.50. 

Christianity (Early), A Literary History of. Including the Fathers and the 
Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante-Nicene Period. For the Use of Students 


and General Readers. Charles T. Cruttwell, M.A. Charles Griffin & Co., Lon- 
don. 2 Vols., Cloth. 


Egyptian Princess (an), Recollections of. By Her English Governess (Miss R. 
Chenells), Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha 
Khedive. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, London. Cloth, 7s 6d, The Globe says that 
this book is ** the most complete and vivid picture attainable of Egyptian Society 


oe ens régime. Especially minute is the account given of harem-life in 
gypt. 


Evolution and Ethics. The Right Hon. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. Being 
the Romanes Lecture Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, May 18, 1893. 
Macmillan & Co,, London. Cloth, 2s. 


Japan As We Saw It. Miss M. Bickersteth. With Preface by the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishup of Exeter, Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co., London. Cloth, 
Illus., 2ts. The Times speaks very highly of this work. 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (the Emperor), The Thonghts of. 
lation. Edited by Edwin Ginn. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Children. 

Memsahib (a), The Simple Adventures of. 
Appleton & Co. Cloth. Illus, 
matron, in India. 


New England Boyhood. Edward E. Hale. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $:. 
Illus. The author says that he does *“‘ not attempt anything so ambitious as an 
autobiography,” yet this book, while giving a delightful sketch of New England 
life, and especially of Boston a half century ago, gets its special charm from the 
pictures of the boyhood days of the distinguished author, who was born in Boston 
on the 3d day of April, 1822. 


Niagara Book (The). Contents: ** Niagara, First and Last,” William Dean 
Howells; “ The Earliest Authentic Mention of Niagara Falls,” being ** Extracts 
from Adams’s Diary,” Mark Twain; ** The Geology of Niagara Falls,” Prof. N. 
S. Shaler; “* Historic Niagara,” the Hon, P. A. Porter; ** Famous Visitors at the 
Falls,” T. R. Slicer; ‘* The Flora and Fauna of Niagara Falls,” the Hon. D. F. 
Day; *‘ As It Rushes By,” E. S. Martin; “* The Utilization of Niagara’s Power,” 


Coleman Sellers; ‘* What to See,”’ F. Almy. Uaderhill & Nichols, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 


By Prof, 
Contemporary Pub. Co. | Phila- 


Selected and Adapted 


Long’s Trans- 
Cloth, Classics for 


Sarah Jeannette Duncan. D. 
The adventures of a memsahib, or an English 
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| seasonable liberty. We do not think that the | what is Presbyterianism; but it {does not de- 
Church is at all enamored of heresy trials, and | termine what is Christianity. The General As- 
it will not seek to find heretics in ministers and | sembly has declared itself heretic by its new 








THE CHURCH PRESS. 


THE BRIGGS CASE. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church by a vote of 409 to 145 decided to en- 
tertain the appeal from the verdict of the New 
York Presbytery acquitting Professor Briggs. 
It also suspended him from the ministry. 
The Independent (undenominational), New 
York, publishes an editorial on the action of 
the Assembly from the advance proof of which 
we make the following extracts: 


** In so far as it could the New York Presby- 

tery sent Dr. Briggs forth a free man. ‘The 
General Assembly, upon the same evidence 
and after hearing substantially the same plead- 
ings, arrests his liberty as a minister and for- 
bids him to exercise his ministerial privileges 
in its churches or in its name until he has ex- 
hibited repentance for his errors. This is con- 
trary, as we have more than once pointed out, 
to the course of procedure in our civil courts. 
When a man has been placed on trial on an in- 
dictment and acquitted thereon, that judgment 
cannot be reversed in any of our civil tribu- 
nals. It is contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States to. put a man twice in jeopardy 
of his life or liberty. But in proceeding as it 
did the General Assembly was acting entirely 
within the limits of the Presbyterian Constitu- 
tion, and, however repellant it may be to the 
common sense of justice to have Professor 
Briggs now condemned upon the same charges 
upon which the lower court pronounced him 
innocent, still it must be conceded that it is 
perfectly good Presbyterian law. 
- ‘* The vote by which the appeal was sus- 
tained was large—more than three to one, and 
there is no reason to doubt that this vote fairly 
represents the mind of the Presbyterian 
Church. It would be simple folly to charge 
that the General Assembly was a _ packed 
Assembly, as some of the more ardent parti- 
sans charged respecting the Assembly of last 
year and of the year before. Unquestionably 
the great majority of Presbyterian ministers 
and elders will receive the action of the Assem- 
bly at Washington with satisfaction. Nor can 
it be truthfully said that the Assembly was 
actuated by a feeling of bitterness or relent- 
less hostility to Professor Briggs in ‘ts pro- 
ceedings in his case. LPs 

‘“«The General Assembly has not left the 
Church in doubt as to the precise utterances it 
means to condemn. In the first place it de- 
clares that the doctrine of the errancy of the 
Scriptures is in conflict with the statement of 
the Scripture itself and also with the state- 
ments of the Standards of the Church concern- 
ing it. Secondly, it declares that the human 
reason and the Church cannot be regarded as 
fountains of Divine authority. So to hold is 
* most dangerous and contrary to the Word of 
God and our Standards.’ Thirdly, it con- 
demns Dr. Briggs’s speculations as to sancti- 
fication of the soul after death as a dangerous 
hypothesis and in conflict with the Word of 
God 


** There are no signs of schism as a result of 
the action of the General Assembly. For this 
the Christian world cannot be too thankful. 
The controversy itself is bad enough, but divi- 
sion would be tenfold worse. ‘The ardent 
supporters of Dr. Briggs have announced their 
intention to remain in the Church, unless they 
are driven out. Until they challenge the 
Church in some such positive way as Dr. 
Briggs challenged it in his inaugural address 
there is no fear that they will be driven out. 
The Chfrch has not taken a step back- 
ward, as some writers intimate. It allows 
just as much libérty to its ministers as it 
ever did. It does not mean to put the ban 
on scholarship, as certain excited newspapers 
have declared. Any scholar will find himself 
perfectly free to exercise)in the Church any 





theological professors who do not step forth | Confession.” 


into the arena and invite its ecclesiastical pro- | 
cesses. If there are those, however, who want 
to enlarge upon the alleged errors of the Bible, 
and to put its most earnest defenders in the 
same category with the unbelievers who have | 
attacked its divine authority, they had better 
not do so as ministers or members of the | 
Presbyterian Church.” | 


“Which Is the Heretic?” 


The Christian Union (undenominational), | 
New York, furnishes us with advance proof of | 
its editorial, in which it says: 


“‘It is our deliberate judgment that the | 
General Assembly has by its action done more | 
to bring the Christian religion into disrepute in 
this country than could be done by a hundred 
Ingersolls. It has done discredit to the Chris- | 
tian faith by the result which it has reached, | 
by the methods it has employed, and by the | 
spirit it has manifested. ‘The spirit has been | 
one of bitter partisanship, the method one of | 
ecclesiastical politics—a trial, not by a judicial | 
body, but by a mass- meeting, elected, | 
not to try, but to condemn. And the| 
result has been to set the Presbyterian 
Church against both the scholarship of the 
age and its spirit of catholicity. . . . 
The Presbyterian General Assembly has au- 
thority to declare what Presbyterianism is; 
but it has no authority to declare what Chris- 
tianity is. It has power to declare what are | 
the conditions of Presbyterian ministerial | 
standing. Dr. Briggs’s views on the Bible, the 
Church, the Reason, and Progressive Sanctifi- 
cation would not exclude him from the ministry 
of either the Catholic, the Episcopal, or the 
Congregational Churches; probably not from | 
that of the Methodist or Baptist Churches. . . . | 
Under such circumstances the action of the 
Assembly is quite as efficacious in sundering 
its own relations with the Holy Catholic | 
Church throughout the world as in sundering | 
Dr. Briggs’s connections with the Presbyterian | 
sect. . 

**1. It is not the prevalent faith of the 
Church that the Bible is without any error. It 
is, indeed, frankly conceded even by the men! 
who have condemned Dr. Briggs that there | 
are errors in our present Bible; and they will | 
search their own Confession of Faith in vain | 
for any averment that those errors are all due | 
to translation and transcription. The Bible | 
nowhere claims for itself inerrancy; on the 
contrary its writers distinctly and unequivo- | 
cally disavow inerrancy. . . . 

**2. It is not the prevalent faith of the 
Church that man is shut up to this one Book 
for his knowledge of God, so that no man has | 
come or can come to a godly life and expe-| 
rience unless he has received and accepted this | 
Book. On the contrary, it is the prevalent | 
faith of the Church that God spake to men ages | 
before the Book existed, and has spoken to! 
multitudes who neversaw the Book. The doc-| 
trine which the Presbyterian Assembly en- | 
deavors to impose upon the Church denies | 
that Christ is the light that lighteth every man | 


—* 


| 


The Effect of the Decision. 


The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, thinks that 
the decision in the Briggs case will have a 
beneficial effect. Its editor, 


writing from 


Washington, says: 


‘* There is not much talk about here of John 
Calvin being a murderer ora scoundrel any 
more. Nor is the wail of a divided Church 
heard. These brethren found the Church would 
not scare, and they are proposing to stay in 
and fight. It is not improbable that some will 
have to fight their sessions and Presbyteries, 
and this may take away some of their surplus 


|energy, and so work for the peace of the 


Church and the glory of God. There is, just 
at this time, a good chance for many binocular 
visions. But the Church wants only peace and 
order, and there is not the slightest disposition 
to persecute anybody. Indeed, the hope is 
that confidence between the brethren and the 
Church will return, and that there will be no 
disposition to humiliate any one, or even to 
perpetuate the memories of differences.” 


Submission to the Powers That Be. 


In its appeal to the ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church to *f submit with 


calmness” to 


the decrees of the courts of the Church, Zhe 
Interior (Presby.), Chicago, says: 


‘As to this question of the higher criticism, 
the Assembly cannot, in the nature of things, 
give us final and infallible conclusions. There 
is some wheat, and piles of chaff and ‘ cheat’ 
and cockle in it as it is. But the chaff will be 
blown out and the ‘cheat’ sifted out, and 
whatever good wheat there may be in it will 
go into our Gospel commissary. Good old 
Gamaliel—we stand to it that he spoke by 
divine inspiration—his wisdom works both 
ways. Let our progressive friends read it now. 
If the Church courts do a wrong, the wrong 
will come to naught of itself, as so many of 
such doings have done—but if it do right, let 
us not resist it, lest haply we be found fighting 
against God. . . . We felt a sore grudge 
against Professor Briggs for precipitating this 
controversy ; we besought him to set himself 
right before theChurch immediately on the pub- 
lication of the synopsis of his inaugural, clearly 
foreseeing the storm it would provoke. We thus 
besought him because we believed he could do 
it without wavering from his convictions. We 
believed then, and believe now, that he could 
have set himself right with the Church in a 
half-column article, and have kept the peace 
by abstaining from belligerent and exaspera- 
ting defiances. 


Dr. Briggs Not a Presbyterian. 
The Christian (Meth. Epis.), 
Toronto, commenting on the fact that ‘‘ the 


secular press and people outside the Church 
sympathize with those who profess to be fight- 


Guardian 


who cometh into the world, denies that Socrates | ing for freedom of thought, whether they are 


or Marcus Aurelius had any authority in them- 
selves that could lead them to the light, and | 
condemns as without any knowledge of God | 
the patriarchs and most of the prophets of the | 
Old Testament. . . . 
**3. It is not the prevalent faith of the Chris- | 
tian Church, and it certainly is not the teach- | 
ing of Jesus Christ, that there is no progress | 
in holiness after death. There is some ground, | 
though in our judgment very little ground, for 
the opinion that Christ does not continue in 
another life that work of saving that which is 
lost, which is apparently only begun in this 
life. But there is nothing whatever to warrant 
the statement that character-building ends for 
any. man atdeath. This speculation, indulged 
in by the General Assembly, directly contra- 
dicts the promise of ‘eternal life.’ . . . 
majority vote may determine for the moment 





| weht or wrong,” says: 


‘* But Dr. Briggs claims the right to teach, 
as a Presbyterian Professor, what have been 
aptly called his ‘ idiosyncrasies of doctrine.’ If 
this be conceded to him, similar liberty must 
be given to those who adopt other theories. 
This would completely overthrow the doctrinal 
system of the Presbyterian Church, which, in 
such a case, would have no definite message of 
truth for the world. Whatever may be said in 
favor of freedom to substitute the rationalistic 


| theories of the Scriptures for the historic and 


Biblical conception, there is a moral certainty 
that those who are trained in these low views 
will not continue to preach the evangelical 
Christian doctrines, that have exercised the 
most potent spiritual influence in the past 
history of Christianity.”, 
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TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES., |that the Government should proceed first | has no sympathy with and will not defend nor 


| against this powerful combination, rather than 
| against one less firmly intrenched, is that it 


Several facts have occasioned considerable | 
newspaper discussion on the subject of ‘* Trusts” 
within the last few weeks. With the develop- | 
ment of the anthracite combination still fresh | 
in mind, came the recent flurry in the Stock | 
Exchange, in which the stock of such combina- | 
tions as the ‘* Cordage Trust” and the ‘* Whis- 
The | 
which is held this 
week in Chicago, of delegates appointed by 
the Governors of different States, at the re- 
quest of the Governor and Legislature of Min- 


key Trust” played the principal part. 
** Anti-Trust Conference,” 


nesota, is also exciting considerable newspaper 
attention. 


The object of the conference, as 
widely announced, is to consider what means 
may be adopted to throttle the “ Trusts,” 
especially *“*Coal Trust,” and it is 
reported that thirty-four States are repre- 
sented. There has been a tendency in the 
Democratic press, notably Zhe World, of New 
York, to urge upon the new Attorney-General 
immediate proceedings, under the law enacted 
by the last Congress, against the Trusts, and 
his reputed position as an attorney of several 
railway corporations has given occasion for 
some criticism on the part of Republican jour- 
nals. In the matter of Trusts the adverse sen- 
timent, as expressed in the press, seems to be 


the 


unanimous; journals of the most conservative 
cast, as regards finance and commerce, being 
at times the most strongly condemnatory of 
this new feature, or at least new development 
of an old feature, in the industries of America. 


The Anti-Trust Conference. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—Perhaps the 
queerest of the queer Congresses and Conven- 
tions to be held in Chicago during the Fair will 
be the Anti-Trust Convention, which is to meet 
on June 4. Atthe bidding of the Legislature of 
Minnesota, the Hon. Knute Nelson, Governor 
of that State, has asked the Governors of other 
States to appoint ten commissioners apiece, and 
to go themselves, toa conference upon the coal 
**combine” and other trusts and monopolies. 
Measures for abating these trusts and monopo- 
lies are to be considered and determined upon, 
and means for their abatement are to be sub- 
mitted to the various Legislatures and to Con- 
gress. Further, the conference will ‘‘ take all 
other steps which they may deem wise and 
proper for the prosecution of the members of 
said unlawful combinations in their respective 
States.” . . . The plan of having a round-up 
of Governorsand delegates at Chicago for the 
purpose of a sociable junket, interspersed with 
declamation against trusts, is amusing enough. 
To consider the Chicago Conference seriously, 
you must forget that the laws against trusts are 
virtually a dead letter. Existing laws not 
having been enforced, Governor Nelson’s col- 
lection of Governors will, doubtless, propose a 
few more laws also not to be enforced. 


The First Trust to Attack. 


The Bee (Rep.), Omaha.—If the announce- 
ment coming from Washington that the Attor- 
ney-General is preparing to institute proceed- 
ings against the sugar trust is true, there isa 
probability that the country may soon learn 
that the administration has not been unmind- 
ful of the implied promise made by President 
Cleveland in his inaugural address that it would 
use all the authority it possesses to relieve the 
people from the interference and exactions of 
the trusts. . . . Proceedings against the 
sugar trust would be regarded with more general 
interest than against any other of the great 
combinations, for the reason that the exactions 
of this rapacious monopoly reach a greater 
number of people than do those of any other. 





Another reason whiy it is especially desirable 








would probably afford a better test of the law. | 
If the Federal statute against trusts is found to | 
be strong enough to break down the sugar | 
monopoly, none of the kindred combinations | 
held to be obnoxious to the law can stand, and | 
the overthrow of this combination would un- 
doubtedly be speedily followed by the dissolu- 
tion of others if the Government determined 
to vigorously pursue the work of suppressing 
them. The Anti-Trust Act has not yet been sub- 
jected to a proper and adequate test, and the 
way to bring it to this is to proceed against 
the stronger combinations. 


In Process of Disintegration. 


The Zimes (Dem.), Chicago.—Trusts that are 
combinations in restraint of trade are going to 
pieces of their own weight and of the abnor- 


which politicians have protested and legislators 
have enacted in vain have been a curious phe- 
nomenon of the business movement of the last 
decade. The pendulum has swung as far as it 
will in that direction. The probability now is 
that it will swing backward, and that within 
the next decade the great industrial combina- 
tions, as they are seen to-day attempting to 
cover this mighty domain, will have disap- 
peared. 


Protective Tariff Responsible. 


The Record (Dem.), Philadelphia.—The 
greater number of Trusts in the United States 
are based upon the security from competition 
afforded by protective duties. Of these the 
Cordage ‘Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Lead 
Trust, the Linseed Oil Trust, and others are 
familiar specimens. It is the fashion of the 
defenders of protective duties to attempt to 
break the force of these facts by citing the 
Standard Oil Trust as a specimen of this form 
of offensive monopoly not founded upon tariff 


discrimination. ‘They further point out the 
fact that Trusts have been organized in 
Free-Trade England. Of course, it is 
no defense of a wrong to show that it 


exists in more than one country, and under a 
variety of circumstances. The Standard Oil 
Combination did, however, take its rise in 
tariff discrimination—the tariffs fixed by rail- 
way companies. ‘The railway companies car- 
ried the Standard’s oil for low freight rates not 
enjoyed by its competitors, who were thus 
forced out of business. A removal of this dis- 
crimination would have prevented the continu- 
ance of the Standard monopoly, precisely as 
the removal of the duty on refined sugar would 
break up the Sugar Trust, or the repeal of the 
steel-rail duty would break down the Steel-Rail 
Combination. 


Monopolies Hostile to} the Spirit of 
Protection. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—Any com- 
bination for the purpose of restricting the pro- 
duction or artificially enhancing the price 
of any product of protected industry is of 
necessity hostile to the protective policy. It 
is a more dangerous" foe than any foreign 
manufacturer, or combination of foreign man- 
ufacturers. ‘The first and highest duty of all 
sincere friends of Protection is to break up 
every such device which seeks to defeat com- 
petition between domestic producers, Further. 
it may be broadly declared that the system of 
Protection would not itself be sustained by the 
people were it not reasonably assumed that 
home competition between the protected manu- 
facturers would be free, and would secure to 
all the people the benefits which the protective 
system is designed to secure. It is, therefore, 
a grave question whether any protective duty 
ought to be continued when manufacturers who 
are defended by it against foreign competition, 
conspire for the purpose of limiting domestic 
production or fixing prices for American con- 
sumers. . . . It may be laid down as an 





essential feature of the protective policy that it 


| tolerate any conpiracy to defeat its purposes 


by restricting domestic competition or by fix- 
ing prices for home consumers. 


The Attorney-General and the Trusts. 


The Evening News (ind.), Detroit.—Much 
wonder exists in the popular mind why the At- 
torney-General of the United States does not 
prosecute some of the great commercial trusts 
which are forming daily, almost faster than the 
newspapers can record them, ‘The law is as ex- 
plicit on the subject as any law on the statute- 
books, and the resources of the Government are 
supposed to be practically infinite. A great 
change of policy was looked for when Mr. Miller 
gave way to Mr, Olney in the Attorney-Gener- 
al’s office, but Mr, Olney himself explains why 
this expectation will be disappointed so long as 
Congress continues in its present parsimonious 


t ‘ , ; | frame of mind with reference to the law depart- 
mal conditions into which the rapacity of pro- | 
moters has betrayed them. . . . Trusts against | 


ment of the Government. The machinery of 
a lawsuit against giants must be vast. The trusts 
are giants and have at their disposal the best le- 
gal talent of the country. The Attorney-General 
is absolutely without assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of the suits of the Government, Hehasa 
fund of $20,000 with which to employ assist- 
ance, when Mr, Olney says it ought to be 
$500,000. The evidence to be collected with 
which to convict one of these trusts is legal 
evidence, and not the sort of evidence which 
induces the moral certainty that they are 
guilty. The Attorney-General declares him- 
self in fullest sympathy with the purposes of 
the law, and says he is going to ask Congress 
to give him the means to down the trusts. The 
country will be pleased to hear Mr. Olney say 
this, for the natural sense of justice demands 
that if the right of workingmen to combine is 
to be curtailed, the law should be applied to 
all alike. 


The News (Ind.-Rep,), St. Paul.—Mr, Olney 
having accepted the office of Attorney-General 
is in honor and duty bound to carry out the in- 
junction of the platform and in the same way to 
be guided by the declaration of the President. 
He should be put to the test and opportunities 
given him to go forward and enforce the law. 
If under such circumstances he will not act, 
then the President, by the voice of the country, 
will be called upon to find an Attorney- 
General who will prosecute the trusts under the 
law and with it destroy their usurpation of pub- 
lic rights, 


Argus and Radical, Beaver, Pa.—Richard 
Olney, President Cleveland’s Attorney-Gen- 
eral, has not yet resigned his official and pro- 
fessional connections with the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy, and the Boston and Maine 
railroads. ‘hese roads are subject to the Inter- 
State Commerce Law of the United States. 
The Attorney-General is liable to be called on 
to prosecute these roads and it is his duty to be 
in an independent and unbiased frame of mind 
towards them. How can he be so long 
as he is drawing a fat salary from them? 
He cannot serve God and Mammon. As 
a private citizen or lawyer he could serve these 
railroads, but as the prosecuting officer of the 
Government, his duty to the public precludes 
such business relations with parties subject to 
inter-State commerce litigation. Itis a shame 
that the rising generation must be educated, in 
political morality, after such sordid, undigni- 
fied and unpatriotic examples of conduct in 
high places. ‘To be interested in the defeat of 
the cause he is prosecuting would cause the 
blush of shame to mantle the cheek of any 
fourth-rate lawyer, but here is an example of 
one of the highest officials in the land who 
occupies just that double and shameful posi- 
tion. 


The Globe Democrat (Rep.), St. Louis.— 
Attorney-General Olney is in error if he sup- 
poses that the financial flurry will enable him 
to avoid popular notice in his refusal to tackle 
the trusts. The trusts are growing stronger 
and stronger every day, and more defiant of 
popular sentiment. Olney must move in this 
matter or public opinion will compel the Presi- 
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dent to remove him and put a better official in 
his place. 


The Call(Ind.), San Francisco.—The discov- 
ery has been made that the best way to break up 
trusts is by competition. Whether Attorney- 
General Olney had anything to do with the 
discovery is not stated. Mr. Olney would not 
proclaim the fact of discovery if it were his. 
One of the most telling arguments against the 
Harrison administration was the undeniable 
fact that trusts had flourished without any con- 
siderable check on the part of the Government. 
The Chicago Convention résolved against 
trusts, and Mr. Cleveland, in his inaugural 
message, put in two or three ponderous para- 
gee on the same side of that.issue. But 

r. Cleveland’s Attorney-General is still cor- 
poration counsel for two railroads, and his 
salary from this source is doubtless much 
greater than as Attorney-General, It isa very 
good time, therefore, for the discovery to be 
made that after all the best way to put trusts to 
sleep is to give them a dose of competition. It 
is now said that competition caused the whiskey 
trust to haul down the monopoly flag. 


An Important Court Decision. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis.—The 
Supreme Court of New York has decided that 
a company or combination of companies which 
tries to ruin another firm’s business because 
the latter refuses to join the combination, is 
guilty of a misdemeanor for committing an 
act injurious to trade, and thereby also renders 
itself liable to an action for damages. The 
opinion is delivered in the suit brought by the 
Dueber Watch Case Company for $500,000 
damages. In denying the demurrer entered 
by defendants, the Court) says: ‘‘ ‘Io combine 
to create a monopoly, and to.ruin all who will 
not unite in the undertaking, is certainly in- 
jurious to;;trade and commerce, and in the 
case at bar, such, according to the allega- 
tions of the complainant, is what is charged. 
There is not an appearance of the purpose on 
the part of the defendants to increase their 
business, but only to crush out a rival who 
would not join them in an asserted illegal pur- 
pose.” The decision is in harmony with de- 
cisions recently delivered in the Michigan, 
Ohio, New York, New Orleans, and Georgia 
boycott cases, but goes a step further and pre- 
pares the way for civil damages. The trust 
and boycott principle is clearly under ban of 
the courts, and if damages may be collected by 
those who suffer at the hands of the combina- 
tion, it is evident that the latter,is henceforth 
doomed to hard lines of travel. 


The News (Ind.), Indianapolis. — The deci- 
sion made by Judge Patterson, of New York, 
should be depressing reading to the mak- 
ers of trusts. . . . In New York a concern 
which refused to enter a trust, and against 
which the trust has been waging a war of ex- 
termination, has resented the freezing-out 
process. It has appealed to the courts for 
protection. It has the audacity to believe that 
the trust has no legal or equitable right to ruin 
its business. . . . And Judge Patterson 
actually thinks there is something in the plea. 
Verily the divorce between common sense and 
common justice is not complete! Equity has 
still a voice to make itself heard. in the courts 
of the land. And of a fact, if Judge Patter- 
son’s principles prevail, trusts are fallen on 
evil days. 


Trust Officials Violating Law. 


The World (Dem.), New York.—The World 
invites the District-Attorney’s attention to some 
further crimes committed by the men who have 
manipulated the swindles of the cordage trust, 
the whiskey trust, and the Reading combination. 
The Penal Code declares that: ‘‘ A director of 
a stock corporation who concurs in any vote or 
act of the directors of such corporation or any 
of them, by which it is intended to make a 
dividend except from the surplus profits arising 
From the business of the corporation and in the 
cases and manner allowed by law, is guilty of 
a misdemeanor.” It is notorious in Wall 
Street, and ought not to be difficult of proof, 
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that more than one “‘ officer or director”’ in 
the three trusts above named, and in others as 
well, has engaged freely in selling the stock 
short. Why should not the facts be brought to 
light? Why should not these well-to-do crimi- 
nals be prosecuted and punished as ordinary 
criminals are? What are the criminal laws 
for? 


Prosecute the Promoters. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Chicago.—The ten 
[trust stocks] which are most prominent on the 
Wall-Street speculative market have an aggre- 
gate of nearly $350,000,000 of ‘‘ capitalization” 
in stocks and bonds, fully three-fourths of 
which is often spoken of as ‘‘ water,” but 
more fitly may be describec as the corruption 
secreted in tumors that have formed on the 
business world—a result of unhealthy forma- 
tion, and intended to be used as a further 
means of corrupting whatever can be brought 
under its influence. ‘These trusts in sugar, 
cotton-oil, whiskey, tobacco, electricity, cord- 
age, lead, linseed-oil, rubber, and starch have 
put at least a quarter of a billion of fictitious 
capital on the speculative markets, an amount 
nearly equal to that which the American farmers 
realize from an average wheatcrop. Not only 
do they seek to unload this vast mass of corrup- 
tion on the public, but it is part of the pro- 
gramme toso use the power of control asto milk 
as much more ont of the speculators who are 
foolish enough to venture their capital in buy- 
ing the stuff. Even this nefarious proceeding 
is not the most objectionable part of the ar- 
rangement, which some appear to regard as 
legitimate business development. The power 
thus gained is intended avowedly to be used 
for the throttling of competition among buyers 
of material and among producers of the fin- 
ished ‘‘ goods” in the different departments of 
industrial activity. These and numerous other 
trusts not included in the above list should be 
treated as inimical to the public welfare, as they 
really are. The men who have undertaken to 
engineer them ought to be prosecuted as dead- 
ly enemies of the Republic, and the greater 
number of foolish ones who swallow the bait 
should be regarded as aiders and abettors, 
since they are willing to make money out of 
schemes which avowedly are concocted for the 
purpose of robbing the people at large. 


Watered Stock. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis.—The 
only appreciable practicable results that have 
been attained thus far, reaching to the heart 
of the trust system have been through the 
medium of the stock exchange. ‘The public 
agitation has affected the stock market and 
sent some of the most powerful combinations 
to the wall. The New York World estimates 
that the reductions in the value of the stocks 
of the principal trust organizations since 
January 1 have been as follows: 


Cotton Oil...... ERS false sade an dhiilaran KEK $4,200,000 
Ee asda a aotee so oe 6ssse ts ceseees 26,640,000 
ERE Lacan boda neeodecenbodsencedvccses 7,560,000 
NE 1b oi kccecescc-cebcctaseesies ss 8,750,000 
SAG Oat is Wale do csvccce cstecevccecs 17,500,000 
REE MENMINNRES 65 0.00.0 000 cccvesccsecveccsce 16,800,000 
PGES, CODIMION «.. 0.0... ccccccccccccccess 12,800,000 
Cordage, preferred.............ccceee cues * 3,900,000 
ME BOUNE oe ce sidcdeascccccccccaccevccces 3.900,000 
DUEL AN <a s0cWibedsincvccecclocccesedesscees 3,780,000 

UE AURA 0 ces bottencs cece eecaee ebekdane se $105,830,000 


The above $105,830,000 represents so much 
‘* water” squeezed out of inflated stocks and 
taken out of the pockets of the organizers and 
investors. 


Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—There is, 
of course, possible abuse in corporation stock- 
watering, a discussion of the remedies for 
which is always in order. But no true under- 
standing of our commercial conditions can be 
had, and no true relief devised, so long as 
would-be reformers take the extreme ground 
that all attempts on the part of corporations to 
pay high dividends or to adjust capital and 
profits are wrongs against the State. 


The Spy (Rep.), Worcester.—There was no 
legitimate business necessity for the organiza- 
tion of these or of many similar trusts. They 
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were created because men were greedy of speedy 
and great gains, which were secured by selling 
large quantities of watered stock to investors 
who were misled in their ideas of values by 
carefully and cunningly devised prospectuses. 


The Type-Trust. 
The Daily Times (Rep.), Troy.—lf ** the true 


inwardness” of all trusts were known as thor- 
oughly as that of the recently formed type 
combine it ought to be easy to deal with them 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. ‘The or- 
ganizers or this trust are remarkably candid in 
their statements, It appears that twenty-three 
firms have entered into the combination. ‘The 
Chicago Juter Ocean, which has ascertained 
the facts, declares the movement is a ‘‘ con- 
spiracy which, if successful, will place the pub- 
lisher of every newspaper, magazine, or book, 
and every printer at the mercy of a combina- 
tion of men who, while good enough singly, 
become collectively, per the terms of theirown 
prospectus, little less than a band of brigands.” 


The Standard Oil Company. 


Farmers’ Voice (People’s), Chicago.—Since 
the organization of this conspiracy against 
common honesty and common decency, the oil 
wells have produced much more oil than it was 
possible to consume, and the production of oil 
might still be greatly increased, and while the 
price is much less than it was before the Stand- 
ard Oil Company came into existence, it would 
be 75 per cent. lower to-day if that great big, 
conscienceless corporate hog had permitted 
competition. But it has crushed all opposition 
and has not hesitated to adopt any course, hon- 
orable or dishonorable, legal or criminal, todo 
it. To this powerful combination of capital 
has been traced the crime of arson, bribery, and 
even murder. It has combined with railroads 
in violation of law and justice, and it has been 
shown before legislative «ommittees ‘that no 
one could ship oil over the roads at the same 
rates as were charged for doing the same serv- 
ice for this monopoly. 


The Electric Trust. 


The Inquirer (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia.— 
The first session of the House Committee in- 
vestigating the Electric Light Combine was full 
of interest. The testimony of Mr. Esler showed 
conclusively that a gigantic combination exists, 
and this trust is responsible for the tremendous 
prices that not only the city but the citizens 
are obliged to pay for edectric lighting. The 
trust divides up the territory, keeps out all 
competition, charges just what it pleases and 
the city is completely at its mercy. 





HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 


(Condensed from The Sun, New York, Junes. Judge 
Cooley’s article, towhich this is a reply, will be 
Sound in our columns this week, p. 142.) 

In the June Forum the Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley makes an able argument against the 
annexation of Hawaii. With persuasive rea- 
soning, in precise and eloquent language, this 
distinguished professor of constitutional law 
points out what he regards ar grave obstacles 
to the acquisition of the islands. 

His argument is entitled to the most careful 
and respectful examination; and in the most 
respectful manner possible we shall endeavor 
to show that there are holes in it through 
which you might pitchfork not only Hawaii 
and Moni and Kauai and Oahu and the minor 
members of the Sandwich group, but all the 
little islands of the seas. 

Briefly and fairly summed up, his constitu- 
tional obstacles are these: 

1. Hawaii is a sovereign and independent 
State, and the annexation is to be by mutual 
consent, not by purchase, as in the case of 
Louisiana and Florida and Alaska. ‘To this 


we reply that the exact constitutional prece- 
dent for Hawaii is found in the case of the oc- 
cupation of independent Texas by mutual con- 
sent. 

2. Noattempt was made to ascertain the 
wishes of the native population of Hawaii. 
This may have been done in the case of Texas, 
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the case of Louisiana 
It certainly was not done in the 


and to some extent in 
and Florida. 
case of Alaska. 

3. Hawaii is not contiguous like the Louisi- 
ana acquisition, Florida, and ‘l'exas; it is sepa- 
rated from us by a broad expanse of ocean. 
To this we reply that the exact precedent for a 
case of non-contiguity and distance across the 
ocean is found in the annexation of Alaska. 

hus it will be seen that if Judge Cooley is 
right as to the main reasons given for the un- 
constitutionality of Hawaiian annexation, either 
the annexation of Texas was unconstitutional 
or the annexation of Alaska was unconstitu- 
tional. As matters stand, we suppose he would 
rather accept the latter alternative. Every 
argument save that of sovereignty of the nation 
asking admission, applies with equal force to 
Hawaii and to Alaska. The argument as to 
the independence of the asking nation applies 
with equal force to Hawaii and Texas. If there 
is no constitutional precedent for the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, and if Texas rightfully belongs 
to the Union, then Alaska was unconstitution- 
ally annexed. Its non-contiguity, the failure 
to consult the wishes of its inhabitants, the fact 
that it was not needful for the expansion of our 
natural growth, the incongruous character of its 
population, and the dissimilarity of their in- 
stitutions, its immense distance from our 
boundaries, all serve to establish the uncon- 
Stitutionality of its annexation, if we accept 
Judge Cooley’s ‘‘true rule of constitutional 
construction on the subject.”” And if this be 
true, who owns that vast region to-day ? 

We leave this question to the Hon. Thomas 
M. Cooley of Michigan. He is an eminent ex- 
pounder of constitutional law and we love to 
read his writings. But on the present subject, 
which he has so luminously and serenely dis- 
cussed, the Judge’s position is as illogical and 
impossible as that of a full moon shining down 
from the zenith upon a sunlit sea. 


A TAX ON INCOMES. 


The proposition to impose a Federal tax on 
incomes has evidently assumed an important 
political significance, The report that the 
President will recommend such a tax in his 
next message has not been authoritatively con- 
firmed or denied, but it is apparent that the 
Democratic press are strongly inclined to 
believe the report and, as well, to favor the 
tax. The grounds on which it is urged are 
(1) the justice of the tax, making the burdens 
of Government rest on the strong in propor- 
tion to their strength; (2) the needs of the 
Treasury, owing, in large measure, to the pen- 
sion legislation; (3) the need of some new 
mode of raising revenue if the tariff schedule 
is reformed along Democratic lines. ‘he oppo- 
Sition to the tax is not confined to the Réepub- 
lican press, but several Independent papers, 
among them some which supported Cleveland, 
are emphatic in disapproval of the proposition. 
This opposition is based on the alleged in- 
justice of the tax, as class legislation, and on 
its impracticability. 


What an Income Tax Would Yield. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—A tax of 
10 per cent. on all incomes over $5,000 yearly 
yielded [in 1866] about $34,000,000, and was 
paid by about 50,000 people, so that the aggre- 
gate of such yearly incomes was about $340,000,- 
ooo. ... Astheaggregate value of property in 
the United States was then about $15,000,000,- 
000, and the current rate of interest then indi- 
cated profits averaging not far from 6 per 
cent., it may be roughly estimated that the 
aggregate of all incomes was more than $go00,- 
000,000, of which about $521,060,000 was the 
sum of incomes ranging from $600 to $5,000 
each, yearly, about $153,000,00c0 of incomes 
from $5,000 to $10,000 each and about 
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$187,000,000 of incomes over $10,000 each. | 
The aggregate valuation of property | There is no probability of an increase of the 
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material.reduction of revenue from that source. 


has increased to about $65,000,000,000, but | tax on whiskey, and they will not dare to restore 


the current rate of interest shows that the|the duty on sugar. 


average returns from property are much lower 
than they were thirty years ago, and probably 
the average for all kinds of property is not 
much above 3 per cent. At this rate the annual 
income would be in the aggregate not far from 
$2,000,000,000 yearly; and of this more 
than half would be exempt if incomes of not 
over $5,000 each should be untaxed, and not 
far from three-quarters if incomes below $r10,- 
ooo each should not be taxed. A 5 per cent. 
tax on all incomes over $10,000 each might be 
expected to yield not more than $25,000,000 
yearly. 
The Experience in 1866. 


The Journal (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga.—Un- 
doubtedly the movement for a Federal tax on 
incomes is gaining ground and is likely to be- 
come a practical issue in the next campaign. 
It is interesting, therefore, to look at the opera- 
tion of the income tax under the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1864. That Act provided that 
incomes between $600 and $5,000 should be 
taxed five per cent., and incomes above $5,000 
ten per cent. The revenue collected from this 
source in 1866 amounted to $72,982,160, dis- 
tributed as follows: 





Dividends of banks ......ccccecceccessceeces $4,240,664 
Dividends of insurance companies.......... 783,882 
Dividends of railroad companies............ 3,461,769 
Salaries of United States officers............ 35717366 
Account of all other incomes exceeding $600 
and under $5,000, at 5 per cent.........- 26,046,760 
Incomes of $5,000 and over at 10 per cent... 34,501,126 
Canal and turnpike companies........+..++- 230.567 
WO sors bnk.c% dc 0s4s0eethababenbarien $72,982,160 


. . An income tax like that of 1866 would 
yield now fully three times as much revenue, 
An income tax was imposed in Great Britain 
more than a century ago, and since that time 
on an average it has yielded about one-fifth of 
the entire revenues of the Government. The 
tax has varied from 2 pence to 16 pence 
on the pound. With a population of 35,000,- 
ooo in 1888 this tax at 8 pence on the pound 
amounted to about $80,000,000. The tax this 
year is 6 pence on the pound, and the estimated 
receipts from it are put at $75,000,000. An 
income tax has been adopted also by France, 
Germany, and Italy, and has proved so satis- 
factory in those countries that it is now con- 
sidered permanent. ‘This seems to be as fair 
a tax as can be levied, and one which is of all 
the least burdensome. 


A Corollary of Tariff Reform. 


The World (Dem.), New York. — We can 
discover no objection to the proposition that 
does not apply to other forms of taxation, 
while it possesses merits which no other form 
has. It is equitable; it falls upon those most 
able to bear it and who require most Govern- 
ment protection. . . . Ithas been tried in 
this country, and it not only proved a success- 
ful method of raising revenue, but it would 
now be a permanent part of our fiscal policy 
except for the fact that the advocates of a high 
tariff effected its repeal. They wanted as 
much of the revenue as_ possible, raised 
from customs duties, because those duties 
operated to protect them from competition and 
exacted tribute from the poorer classes by a 
process which was indirect and deceptive. 
The victim was robbed, but the method was 
so subtle that he could not for many years 
locate the responsibility or interrupt the proc- 
ess. But the humbler classes have at last dis- 
covered the secret of the extortion, and they 
demand a readjustment of burdens, adapting 
the share of each more nearly to the benefits 
received and ability to pay. A graded tax on 
large incomes, which 7%e World has long ad- 
vocated almost alone among the newspapers of 
the East, is growing rapidly in public favor as 
the best means of reinforcing the revenues. 


The Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis.—As the 
Democratic Party is pledged to reform the 
tariff by wholly repealing or greatly reducing 
the duties on foreign imports there will be a 





If these conditions are 


| correctly stated there is nothing left but an 


income tax. 


| Advisable for States, Not for the Nation. 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass.— 
Whether a tax on incomes is to be advised 
when levied within a State for local and State 
revenue isa very different question from the 
advisability of a Federal tax on incomes. . . 
A national income tax is not in harmony with 
the Constitution of the Federal Government 
with its divided and limited powers, its indis- 
tinct relationto the ordinary daily affairs of the 
people and its dealings with citizens so gener- 
ally through the organization of the State in- 
stead of through the individual? Federal rev- 
enue should be raised from the most general 
sources as in the case of customs, which are of 
national rather than State'or individual scope. 
But pension extravagance puts a new phase on 
the question. If it is to be continued, new 
sources of revenue must be devised. At 
But is not the party in power pledged rather 
to reform the pension system than to devise 
ways of raising revenue to meet it in all its 
present deformity and pauperizing extrava- 
gance ? 


Fatal to the Party that Imposes It. 


The Tribtine (Rep.), Detroit»—No party 
that goes before the people with the record of 
having imposed a new and odious tax will 
stand the smallest show of public endorsement. 
As between a tariff fax and a tax on incomes 
the people of this country will very quickly de- 
cide in favor of the former as not only the 
least objectionable from a fiscal standpoint, 
but as also most conducive to the national 
prosperity on account of the protection it af- 
fords to American labor and American indus- 
try. 

The News (Ind.), Galveston, Tex.—When 
the Democratic Party decides to chase the en- 
terprising and thrifty citizens of the country 
and load them down with double or triple bur- 
dens of taxation, right there and then the 
Democratic Party is destined to be merely a 
lot of unburied remains. 


Class Legislation. 


The Public Ledger (Ind.), Philadelphia.— 
The income tax is an unfair tax, and, being that, 
it cannot be defended successfully upon any 
other ground. The unjust, ununiform, discrimi- 
nating tax, which is levied upon one class en- 
tirely for the advantage of all classes, has no 
excuse, much less justification, for its exist- 
ence. But, besides being in its very nature 
unjust, the income tax is obnoxious, because it 
is an inquisitorial tax. It is one which puts 
a Government inquisitor into every man’s 
home and office, and which compels every 
man, if desired by the inquisitor, to unlock his 
closets and reveal any transaction of his pri- 
vate business. It is further objectionable for 
being the most fruitful source of lying, and is 
one of which the untruthful avoid payment by 
making false statements of their income, 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York,—Taxation 
of a class is essentially a demagogue’s plan, 
and therefore it is certain to be strong where 
the voters are largely swayed by demagogues. 


Not in the Contract. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—\lf an income 
tax were a heaven-born impeccable scheme for 
raising revenue, the Democrats would have no 
right to resort to it. They have made their 
platform, and that platform has been accepted 
by the American people. They have promised 
to do certain things, and in consideration of 
that promise have been put into control of the 
Government. The income tax is not one of 
those things. There is not a word about it in 
the platform. By no subtlety of political doc- 
trine can a new tax on incomes be regarded as 
an equivalent, or a congruous addition, to a 
tariff for revenue only. The Democratic Party 
must carry out its contract honestly in the 
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spirit and the letter. If it doesn’t, if it leaves 
undone the. things which it has promised todo, 
and does something entirely different, it will be 
cast for mighty heavy damages when it goes 
before the jury. More than that, and more 
galling than the hostile verdict, will be the 
epithets of ‘‘ Liar” and ‘* Swindler” which will 
be freely applied to it; and why not, if it 
breaks its word, and shows that it has secured 
votes by false pretenses ? 


Levy It on. All Alike. 


The Journal (Xep.), Jersey City.—lf we are 
to have an income tax imposed or collected for 
the support of the National Government, it 
should be levied on all incomes ata whiform 
rate so that every citizen who has any income 
will bear his just and equitable share of the 
burden. ‘The man with the big income will, of 
course, pay the big tax, but the man whose 
income is smaller should not be exempt from 
paying hisshare. We do not, however, believe 
that the Democratic Congress will venture on 
the experiment of reviving the income tax. 


An Income Tax in Mexico. 


Press dispatch in The Times, New York, 
rom City of Mexico, May 26.—The Govern- 
ment has begun to adopt the policy of taxing 
incomes, having levied a tax on the salaries of 
all Government employés and clerks and em- 
ployés of corporations and private firms. It 
is rumored that, later in the year, the income 
tax will be extended so as to take in all per- 
sons receiving incomes above an amount that 
will exempt mechanics and agricultural labor- 
ers. In this way the just complaint that rich 
people escape the burder of taxation will be 
met. It isa fact that the great landowners 
and proprietors of city real estate get off with 
a sinall amount of taxation, and manage to shift 
what little does fall on them to the shoulders of 
people dependent upon them. The city real 
estate owners invariably include the tax on 
leases in the amount of rent, and as they pay 
no tax when houses or shops are vacant they 
escape with a slight burden. Among the mid- 
die classes there is much discontent with this 
exemption of rich people, and an income tax 
falling on the latter would be a very proper 
measure. 


The Rich Would Get Even. 


Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New York.— 
The only possible argument in favor of a 
graded income tax is to be found in its sup- 
posed popularity. It is said that the mass of 
the people, not one of whom would pay one 
cent under the proposed law, would chuckle to 
see the “rich nabobs” and the “ millionaires ” 
caught beneath the crushing weight of a severe 
enactment, and thus made to ‘“ disgorge” a 
portion of their ‘‘ ill-gotten gains.” We have 
no defense to make of the class thus assailed, 
but the genius which has favored them in the 
accumulation of their wealth is not likely to be 
less available in some provision for recouping 
the levy fromm the very classes who envy them 
their possessions. Even if they did not it is 
never wise to administer the requirements for 
public revenue on ‘* the good old rule, the sim- 
ple plan that they should take who have the 
power.” ‘The majority never exert their 
strength in forms of injustice without having 
ample reason for a subsequent penitence for 


such wrong-doing. Unjust taxation is robbery, | 


no matter by what other name it may be called, 
and it can lead to but one result. 


Would Discriminate Against Energy 
and Intelligence. 


The American (Rep.), Baltimore.—VYo raise 
any money worth the effort by this obnoxious 
tax, the limit for untaxed incomes must be 
made low, so that the more enterprising wage- 
earners become the principal victims, while 
men of wealth generally manage by one device 
or another to avoid paying their fair proportion 
of the tax. An income tax must be disas- 
sociated altogether from a direct tax on prop- 
erty. The latter falls on all alike, where it is 
honestly enforced, while the former discrimi- 
nates against those who, by reason of their 
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greater energy and intelligence, have out- 
stripped their neighbors during the year. It is 
this feature of the tax which made it so un- 
popular twenty-five or thirty years ago that 
Congress was forced to repeal it, and if the 
administration revives it now, to take the 
place of taxes which the people do not feel, 
and which are contributing to the development 
of American industries, and protecting Ameri- 
can workingmen, the people will probably 
express their opinion in no uncertain terms in 
the fall of 1894. 


Would be Popular with Socialists. 


Post Intelligencer (KRep.), Seattle, Wash.— 
Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, favors an income tax, and so does 
United States Senator Vest and the St. Louis 
Republic. It is not unlikely that it may be en- 
acted, as it is sure to be supported by the 
Populists in Congress, who will urge that it be 
levied on socialistic considerations, and that 
men of large incomes shall be taxed, while 
men of moderate income shall go free. It 
would certainly be a popular tax with the very 
same class of voters who are screaming for 
‘free silver.” Our own experience with the 
income tax during the Civil War was not cal- 
culated to commend it to sound thinkers. It 
produced an enormous amount of false swear- 
ing and evasion and comparatively little money. 
Nevertheless, if the present tariff is removed, 
the Government, in order to get sufficient 
revenue for its needs, will be obliged to resort 
to this form of taxation, tariff duties on sugar, 
tea, and coffee, or increase the internal revenue 
tax on whiskey. The socialistic argument for 
the income tax will commend it to the South 
and West and it is likely to be enacted. 


Big Incomes Must Pay the Pension Bill. 


The Republic (Dem.), St. Louis. —According 
to official estimates made by Messrs. Raum 
and Foster, the payment for pensions will ex- 
ceed $200,000,000 a year in the immediatu 
future. This sum must be paid. ‘There is no 
way of evading payment. ‘There well be pro- 
test in Congress. Perhaps an in vistigation 
may be had and a few thousand names stricken 
from the list, but it is hopeless to expect any 
real reduction. There is not the courage in 
Congress or anywhere else to face the opposi- 
tion of the million dependents on the public 
treasury who are now such a grievous burden 
on the labor of the country. . . . As the 
pensions Ynust be paid, the labor of the coun- 
try must call on the country’s wealth for 
aid. An income tax is no longer to be 
avoided. ‘The enormous growth of pensions 
makes it an absolute necessity. . . . All 
revenues from the income tax should be 
sacredly set apart for this purpose. 


The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga.—We 
shall require a great deal of money to pay the 
expenses of the Government, and the only way 
to raise it is by an income tax. The matter of 
pensions alone is a tremendous drain upon our 
people, and it would be a great help if we 
raised enough money by taxing large incomes 
to pay this one item. 


Make It Moderate. 


The Herald (Ind.), Chicago.—\t is true that 
there is much to be said in favor of putting the 
tax only on the larger incomes. Under the 
existing system of national taxation the burden 
falls upon consumption and not upon posses- 
sions, ‘The man of moderate means who has 
a large family to support may contribute more 
to the public treasury than the man of great 
wealth who has a small family to support, and 
in all cases the comparatively poor contribute 
far more than the rich in proportion to their 
means. But in seeking to redress this wrong 
regard must be paid to what is possible and 
practicable. More can be accomplished by 
means of a moderate tax reaching a great 
number of incomes than by a high tax reach- 
ing only a few comparatively. Such a tax, 
especially if progressive, would be met by 
evasion and fraud to such an extent that its 





purpose would be defeated. Instead of being 
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one of the most fair and just of taxes it would 
in practice be most unequal and unjust. 


Mr. Cleveland May Recommend, But— 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York. — With 
really painful solemnity Democratic journals 
are denying the statement published in Western 
papers that Mr. Cleveland has decided to rec- 
ommend the imposition of an income tax and 
the repeal of the 10 per cent. tax on State bahk 
circulation, . . . Thisis particularly funny, 
because it implies a dim notion that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation has all the effect of an 
enactment by Congress. . . The notion 
of many Southern Democrats is that they can 
make pensions odious, and eventually get them 
repealed, by imposing a separate and most of- 
fensive tax for the express purpose of covering 
pension expenses. Under the circumstances, 
it is by no means unlikely that this course may 
be adopted, although there is some doubt 
whether a recommendation by President Cleve- 
land would not hinder more than it would help 
a measure in the next Congress. 


Pro and Con. 


The Telegraph (Kep.), Philadelphia. — The 
talk of an income tax is the sheerest waste of 
breath. The people would not tolerate the 
levying of that tax. 


The News and Courter (Dem.), Charleston, 
S. C.—Whatever may be said in regard to the 
income tax, especially, it is safe to say that it 
would be a very popular measure, and ‘‘ pop- 
ular” measures are the kind that prevail in 
this country. 


The Review (Ind.), Camden N. 7.—The men 
of moderate means to-day, in the way of tariff 
duties, bear three-fourths of the expense of the 
Government. An income tax would equalize 
this injustice and allay the agitation that is to- 
day inciting the conflict of labor against capi- 
tal. 


The Sentinel (Rep.), Milwaukee, Wis.—Even 
the late Mr. Tilden did not pay a proper tax 
on his income when there was an income tax, 
and he was only one of thousands. It was a 
common experience, and the conclusion was, 
aside from all arguments in favor of the 
principle, that the collections were inequitable, 
and therefore the system was fatally defective. 


The Herald (Dem.), Salt Lake City, Vtah.— 
There may be no income tax attempted. If 
the question should be brought forward in the 
way of legislation its wisdom or unwisdom may 
then be debated, but that it is not irreconcilable 
with Democratic doctrine and the Democratic 
platform, we think everybody can see if free 
from the glamour of the protective Sus-shine 
that radiates from New York City. 


The Journal (Rep.), Boston.—lIf an income 
tax of five per cent. on all incomes above $600 
is imposed—that was the war arrangement— 
it will be imposed to make up the revenue 
which a Bourbon President and Congress have 
sacrificed by repealing protective duties on 
foreign manufacturers. If the present tariff 
were allowed to stand, there would be no more 
need of an income tax than there would be of 
a draft to fill the ranks of our little army and 
navy. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
ANARCHISTS. 

Solidarity (Anarchist), New York, — The 
overthrowing of a Government is a mere ine 
surrection, In order to become a revolution, 
the capitalistic system must be overthrown and 
a new system inaugurated. ‘The artisans in 
factories and workshops must assume the 
management of their respective concerns. This 
will be done in a rough way at first, under the 
pressure of circumstances. Friction and con- 
flicts may occur, and crime will not be stamped 
out of human nature at once, as it is likely to 
be in the course of time, in consequence of the 
spread of knowledge, well-being, and brotherly 
sentiments. We shall take care to remove the 
causes of crime, not to indulge in brutal and 





criminal revenge. 
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The partition of the Dark Continent among 
the different European nations affords a per-| 
manent opportunity for international squabbles. | 
The English, French, and German journals all 
manifest a jealous spirit, and the bickerings | 
that go on about their respective possessions | 
are at times amusing. 
been of late attracted to the two independent | 
republics in South Africa. The prediction has | 


| 
Much interest has | 
been made that they would soon be united | 


under British rule, and prior to the late elec- 


indications in favor of 
the triumph of the annexationists. The Re- 
publics, however, appear to have held their 
own, and annexation is for the time at least 
defeated. 


Politics in the South African Republics. 


Volks-Stern (Republican), Pretoria, South 
A frica.—Although that part of the press which 
is subsidized by those who are in favor of an- 
nexation makes a good deal of noise, it does 
not express the opinion of the people. ‘There | 
has been some corruption abroad, but General 
Joubert has put his foot down on it, and it is 
much to be doubted if our politicians would be 
less corruptible if we had colonial government. 


Pretoria Press (Liberal), Pretoria, South 
Africa.—We cannot possibly conceive why the 
franchise should not be granted to the ‘* Uit- 
landers” (foreigners). Even if every new- 
comer in the Republic is allowed a vote, only | 
five foreigners could be returned to the Volks- 
raad against asolid Dutch majority. ‘The | 
thing seems so easy and safe to give, that we | 
have hopes that the next session will not pass | 
without the boon being granted. That the 
Volksraad would be able to do better work, 
and would be stronger in every way with five 
clever and loyal men representing, say, Eng- 
land, Germany, and the United States, than 
without them, goes without saying. Why not, 
then, grant the franchise ? 


Cape Argus (Independent), Capetown.—The | 
central position of the Orange Free-State Re- 
public gives it a decided natural advantage, 
and we think the burghers are wise in refusing 
to disturb their financial condition by any wild 
plunges. Secretary Frazer has endeavored to 
influence the Government into owning and 
managing the railways of the State. But the 
people prefer to let well alone ; they can get 
their railways built for nothing and reap a de- 
cided advantage from the through traffic. 


tions there were some 





Mail Courant (Conservative), Amsterdam.— | 


The English Government has notified the 
Government of the South African Republic 
that it terminates the provisions of the Swazi- 
land convention of 1890. [According to this 


convention both Governments guaranteed the | 


independence of Swaziland.] President Kruger 
and Sir Henry Loch will meet to settle the 
affairs of the country. England opposes the 
annexation by the South African Republic, 
but President Kruger refuses to grant conces- 
sions to English railroad companies unless the 
Swazi country becomes Transvaal territory. 

Leipager Tageblatt (Liberal), Leipzig, Ger- 
many.—Vhe internal troubles of the Transvaal 
seem to be happily ended. The election scan- 
dais are past and forgotten, and when, on May 
15th, President Kriiger was sworn in, he gave 
his hand to General Joubert, the opposition 
candidate, reminding him that it was their 
duty to work for the common good, as in the 
past. 


German Contentions with the Natives. 


Kélnische Zeitung (National Liberal), Kéin, 
Germany.—The robber chieftain Witbooy has 
at least received a severe lesson. ‘The fellow 
stood under the influence of British traders, 
from whom he received his arms and ammuni- 
tion, and who advised him. Witbooy had 
shown no little diplomatic talent. He never 


robbed the whites of their cattle, and did not 


dred irregular soldiers, eighty carriers, and two 
| 


|number of his people were killed during the 


| of the French troops in the campaign against 


| ations, 
| instance, the fable of the Germans who fought 
|for Dahomey. 
| papers 
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| attack any German outposts, however distant | dare to mention their wrongs. 


and weak they might be. He simply ignored | 
our authority, said he had nothing to do with 
the Germans, and continued robbing the 
Herreros, a tribe living on German territory. 
But when he tried to ally himself with these 
same Herreros against us, it was time to stop 
his career. A force of 220 men and 4 officers 
has stormed his fort Hornkranz, killing and 
wounding 180 of his followers, and dispersing 
the rest. 


Das Colonial-Blatt, Berlin.—We have fur- 
ther particulars as to the defeat of the chieftain 
Sike of ‘labora by Lieutenant Prince. With 
the support of some Arab slave-dealers, Sike 
had for years past rendered the caravan roads 
to the lakes insecure, and had shown much hos- 
tility to the Germans. ‘The latter had several | 
fights with him without breaking his power un- | 
til Lieutenant Prince was entrusted with the | 
operations. Prince had under his command | 
four Europeans, fifty regular and about a hun- 





guns. After a siege of two days he succeeded 
Boma. Flight being impossible, Sike blew up 
his powder magazine, thereby destroying his 
family as well as all his property. He himself 
was taken alive and hanged. A_ considerable 





fight, while on the German side there were | 
four dead and several wounded. Sike’s defeat | 


| is expected to have a good effect on the neigh- | 


boring malcontents, 


, | 
The French in Dahomey. 

Kélnische Zeitung (National Liberal) Kéin, 
Germany.—General Dodds, the Commander 


. . | 
the Dahomeyans, has been the victim of num- | 
berless interviewers. The honest officer has | 
himself warned the reporters against exagger- 


but without result. There is, for 


| 
| 
| 


| 


The story ran through the 
that Dodds had even ordered some 
Germans to be shot; names were given and 
persons described. And now comes the hon- 
est General and positively denies that there 
were any white men with Behanzin. But only 
Le Matin is honest enough to acknowledge 
| this; the rest of the papers simply ignore this 
part of the General’s story. La Figaro, 
however, denounces the men who pander to 
the Chauvinistic feeling in France as a ‘‘ gang 
of street toughs,” 


| 


| 
| 


‘ . 
| English Rule in Egypt. 
| Revue 

Charles Dilke recently presented a motion to 
interrogate the Government with regard to the 
| execution of those promises made by England 
|concerning the evacuation of Egypt. Mr. 
Gladstone declared very decidedly that all 
| action of the Government concerning tkis point 
had been indefinitely put off. The English are 
in Egypt, and there they will remain. As re- 
| gards France: ‘* She has no right whatever to 
| interfere in the Egyptian question, since her 
| rights do not differ from those of other peo- 
| ple in any respect.” This is the first time 
| that any one has dared to deny the rights of 
| France, in the face of all justice. A Parisian 
| journal has made a decided hit in describing 
British reasoning thus: ‘* English interests 
| create English rights, French interests create 
no rights at all.” 


Journal des Debats (Independent), Paris.— 
The English have been accused of introducing 
the torture into Egypt, an accusation which it 
is hard to believe. Al Moayad, however, a 
Cairo contemporary published in Arabic, 
writes the following: ‘‘ The English journals 
deny the accusation, and declare that medical 
men have been ordered to investigate the mat- 
ter. But the doctors saw the tortured men 
forty days after their brutal treatment, and 
even then they (the prisoners) bore the mark 
of the torture, which has been acknowledged 
by the Court of Appeals. The English police 
deny everything, and they have so successfully 
intimidated the prisoners, that they hardly 
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We would like 
to know if the foreign officials can do what 
they please.” 


The Sultan of Morocco’s Complaint. 


El Eco Mauritania, Tangier, Africa.—The 
Sultan of Morocco is very much dissatisfied 
because foreign traders are continually supply- 
ing the wild tribes of the interior with arms 
and ammunition. He is determined to put 
down the practice, and intends to send special 
envoys to the great Powers asking their assis- 
tance in bringing the contrabandists to justice. 


THE SAGASTA GOVERNMENT. 


The recent crisis in Spain has not been very 
clearly explained. One of the contributing causes 
has doubtless been the continued shortage of the 
budget. A retrenchment of expenses has been 
mace necessary, and a few weeks ago the Queen 


Regent offered to lend the Government 2,000,- 


‘ ; A Se 4 |000 pesetas ($380,000) to tide it over present 
| in storming Sike’s strongly fortified place at | 


difficulties, an offer which Premier Sagasta re- 
fused on the ground that its acceptance would 
be incompatible with the nation’s prestige. 
The financial difficulty seems to have weakened 
the hold of the Liberal ministry, and its ene- 
mies have taken advantage of this fact to press it 
vigorously. Sagasta’s ministry has been charged 
with corruption and (for a rhetorical climax) 
compared to Tammany Hall! Fearful, appar- 
ently, of the results of the coming municipal 
elections, Sagasta secured a royal decree sus- 
pending them, which coup, détat has aroused 
intense feeling, and obstructive tactics were re- 
sorted to by the opposition in the Spanish Par- 
liament. Over these Sagasta has won. a vic- 
tory. 

La Epoca (Conservative), Madrid.—The 
spectacle which has been offered by the Cortes 
has no precedent in the history of parliaments. 
Never has a government entered upon so fool- 
ish a discussion at the beginning of the 
session. To provoke a struggle of this kind 
at a time when at least common courtesy 
demands that the royal message should be 
attended to, to institute an election brawl in 
already troublous times, must necessarily de- 
tract from the prestige of the liberal Govern- 
ment. 


El Liberal (Liberal), Madrid. — The victory 


Bleue (Independent), Paris. — Sir! of the Government is all the more important 


| because of the split inthe Republican minority. 
|The Castelar faction voted for the Govern- 
| ment, only the Torillists, under the leadership 
of Puimargall and Santa Marta, opposed the 
Government measure, and the Liberal Ministry 
may be hopeful for the immediate future at 
least. 


El Nuevo Heraldo (Republican), Madrid. — 
The degeneration of the Government is with- 
out the redeeming quality of brilliancy and out- 
| ward success of reaction. The Government 
calls itself liberal, yet commits a bureaucratic 
| coup détat.’ The municipalities are simply 
helpless in the hands of the licensed robber 
Sagasta. 


El Imparcial (Jndependant), Madrid.— 
Premier Sagasta is naturally disgusted with 
| the state of affairs. He had a right to expect 
| that his administration should be given a fair 
trial. Such trials of strength must always hurt 
|the interests of the party which defends the 
| existing order of things. 


| Nieuws van den Dag (Conservative), Amster- 


| dam.—Sagasta had to contend with extraor- 
dinary difficulties from the very beginning 
| when he took over the administration. from 
| Canovas. The continual shortage of the 
| budget is becoming alarming, and Sagasta 
endeavored to remove the difficulty by a sys- 
tem of stricteconomy. But the Republicans 
did not choose to allow the Government to 
rectify its mistakes, because this would lessen 





! 
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their chances to overthrow the monarchy. 
Sagasta is naturally very much dissatisfied that 
the Republicans endeavor to destroy his 
chances of a good administration, Matters 
reached the climax over a question of the 
municipal elections. Sagasta proposed to sus- 
pend these elections for the present; the Oppo- 
sition endeavored to make this impossible by 
an act of unparalleled obstruction; but the 
Premier came off victorious in the end. 


Kélnische Zeitung (National) Koln, Germany. 
—It was not possible for the Government to 
break altogether the resistance of the Opposi- 
tion. The municipal elections have oft been 
stopped by a law to that effect, but by a royal 
decree. ‘This is creating a dangerous prece- 
dent, and it would perhaps have been better 
to lose a few seats to the Republicans than to 
strengthen them by an act which closely re- 
sembles a breach of the Constitution. 





THE PAN-SLAVIST MOVEMENT. 


The Pan-Slavist movement is not assuming 
any less intensity. Cable dispatches last week 
told of a violent physical contest in the Bo- 
hemian House of Representatives between the 
Czechs and the German representatives, and 
serious trouble is looked for in the future due 
to the hostility of the two races. The follow- 
ing extracts indicate the intensity of feeling at- 
tending the Pan-Slavist movemént in Russia, 
directed especially againt the German colonies 
in the south and southwest of Russia. 


Sswet, St. Petersburg. — Threateningly and 
destroyingly progresses the plague of locusts in 
our southern provinces; but this trial, which 
heaven has sent us, will not last forever. There 
is, however, a plague which is ruining us far 
more than natural mishaps, and that is—colo- 
nization. These Germans are determined to 
rob us of our last possessions. The value of 
real estate has increased in such an alarming 
manner that only they can afford to buy land. 
Twelve years ago the dessjatine was valued at 
thirty to forty rubles; to day you have to pay 
too to 200. Rent has been raised from two or 
three to six and ten rubles. Is it not possible 
to stop these men from buying land? We do 
not want the progress of these foreigners—may 
God preserve us our own national Russian 
civilization. 


Gazette de Moscow, Moscow, Russia. —We 
must again point out the danger to Russia 
which will arise from the extensive German 
colonies in the southwest and south of the 
couritry. In case of a war between Russia and 
the German Powers it would be easy for the 
enemy to throw an army of 300,000 men over 
the border, where they would be treated as 
friends from the very beginning. ‘The only 
way to prevent this is to cause these people to 
evacuate the grounds which they hold to the 
detriment of our own population. 


Le Signal (Protestant), Paris.—The German 
journals are full of appeals to the generosity of 
their people for assisting the German colonies 
in the south of Russia, which are still suffering 
from the famine of 1891-92, and are now 
threatened with expulsion. These colonies 
have been there since 1762, They were 
planted by the Empress Catherine II., and 
Alexander I. also did much to increase them. 
They are all Protestants, and have lately 
emigrated in large numbers to the United 
States on account of the persecution to which 
they are subjected by the Russian authorities. 


Das Echo, Berlin. — The German colonists 
are heartily tired of the continual persecution. 
‘They have been for some time past negotiating 
with the Roumanian Government, which is 
only too glad to receive them, This Govern- 
ment has signed a treaty with the representa- 
tives of the German Russians, which secured 
to them freedom of language, creed and cus- 
toms. In consequence of this they are now 
emigrating em masse over the Roumanian bor- 
der. 
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“CHINESE QUESTION” IN JAVA.:; 


The United States is not the only country 
with a ** Chinese Question.” ‘The East Indian 
possessions of all European Powers are over- 
run by the citizens of the Celestial Empire, 
and the natives of Java, one of the most im- 
portant Dutch colonies, have demonstrated 
against them. ‘The following extract froma 
leading Amsterdam paper explains the posi- 
tion: 

Het Handelsblad (Liberal), Amsterdam.— 
The Chinese are a_ patient, hardworking 
class, who seldom are at loggerheads with 
the police, and only .‘‘ kick” when they are 
outrageously treated. ‘Ihe popular dislike of 
the Javanese for these people is due to the 
practice of leasing the revenues to private tax- 
collectors, These men sub-lease to the Chinese 
who show ‘ittle mercy in default of payment. 
It has also been said that the Chinese are 
necessary for the small trade with the natives. 
We believe, however, that they are not so 
much necessary as that their close attention to 
business and their universal frugality and thrift 
prevent the native small trader from success- 
ful competition. Europeans have no right to 
hate them, since they use them often as cats- 
paws in their dealings with the natives. It is 
the duty of the [Dutch] Government to protect 
the Javanese against all foreigners; but there 
is no need to make any distinction in favor of 
the Europeans and Arabs against the Chinese. 


PAPER MONEY IN AUSTRALIA. 


The Spectator London.—This banking crisis 
is a very serious matter for Australia, and we 
cannot say that we think the calamity is being 
wisely met. The banks which remain will be 
compelled fora long time to ‘* protect them- 
selves,” which means to keep large sums with- 
in call, to refuse advances on improvements, 
and to restrict the money circulation. This 
means in Australia a positive restriction of 


energy. All business is conducted there 
in advances, and where, in the total 
absence of confidence, is new money to 


come from? It will come in the end, nodoubt, 
for colonies revive as fast as Irishmen when 
knocked down with blackthorns; but the ques- 
tion for business men is the immediate future. 
Raising the money indispensable for wages 
will be the most difficult and costly of opera- 
tions. We are not surprised therefore to see 
the Colonial Government trying to create a 
paper currency, but we do not admire the 
method adopted. Instead of issuing a mode- 
rate amount of paper currency guaranteed by 
the State, the Government has authorized the 
strongest banks to issue paper which shall for 
six months be legal tender. It would be far 
better, if the State cannot issue notes, to adopt 
the English system,—have one bank in each 
colony guaranteed and partly controlled by the 
State, and allow it, and it alone, to issue paper 
which in time of stress could be made in part 
or altogether inconvertible. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN BELGIUM. 


The Speaker, London.—The growing zeal 
for the due observance of Sunday on the Con- 
tinent has taken a curious form in Belgium. 
The Post-office of that country will issue a ten- 
centimes stamp with a small label attached, 
which may be torn off at pleasure, bearing the 
legend in French and Flemish ‘‘ Not to be de- 
livered on Sunday.” Collectors may be glad 
to learn that the stamp bears the effigy of the 
King, and that its color is between that of a 
salmon and that of a ripe gooseberry. Sup- 
porters of the movement for the better ob- 
servance of the day of rest will, it is expected, 
henceforth post as many letters as possible on 
Saturdays. An opponent, however, has de- 
vised a caricature of the stamp—black with 
the head of the Postmaster-General—with 
which a counter demonstration is to be made. 
The result will deserve to rank as a new and 
ingenious application of that popular vote mis- 
called referendum. 
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Current Events. | 


Wednesday, May 31. 

The Presbyterian Genera! aeons finds Profes- 
sor Briggs guilty of heresy...... The body of Jeffer- 
son Davis is buried in Hollywood Cemetery, Rich- 
mond, Va...... The Republican Senate of Rhode 
Island refuses to meet in Grand Committee with the 
Democratic House...... In the Federal Court at 
Chicago, argument is begun in the injunction pro- 
ceedings to close the Worid’s Fair on Sundays...... 
_* New York City, the annual police parade takes 
place. 

In the Bering Sea Arbitration, Sir Charles Russell 
concludes his argument,and Sir Richard Webster 
begins his......President Sacosa, of Nicaragua, 
signs a treaty of peace with the revolutionists ; the 
Provisional Government takes control at Managua 
Tere It is said that bad feeling prevails between 
Minister Blount and the Provisional Government of 
Hawaii. 

Thursday, June . 

The Presbyterian General Assembly suspends Pro- 
fessor Briggs from the ministry...... The Rhode 
Island Senate adjourns until January...... The 
Plankinton National Bank of Milwaukee fails...... 
Reports show that the mortality in the State of New 
York for April was 2,000 above the normal, a fact 
supposed to be attributable to the grip...... Tor- 
nadoes do much damage in the Southwestern States. 

In the House ot Commons the Government accepts 
an amendment to the Home-Rule Bill, reserving 
forts, navy yards, etc., from the control of the Irish 
Government...... A land-agent in County Clare, Ire- 
land, is shot by men in ambush...... William Towns- 
end, charged with intent to kill Mr. Gladstone, is 
committed to an insane asylum. 

Friday, June 2. 

Governor Brown, of Rhode Island, prorogues the 
State Legislature to January, 1894...... It is an- 
nounced that the Italian Legation at Washington 
has been raised to the rank of an Embassy; Baron 
Fava to be the first Ambassador...... A receiver is 
appointed for the Norfolk and Western Railroad. 

In the House of Commons, three amendments to 
the Home-Rule Bill are rejected. . . It is said 
that astate of siege may be proclaimed in Bohemia on 
account of the antagonism between the Czechs and 
Germans......Sir Richard Webster continues his 
argument in the Bering Sea Arbitration. 

Saturday, June 3. 

Decision in the matter of Sunday opening of the 
World’s Fair is postponed by the Court until Thurs- 
day...... Judge Edwards, of the Supreme Court, 
denies a motion requiring the State Board of Can- 
vassers to show cause why they should not be pun- 
ished for contempt of Court in the Dutchess County 
election matter...... Herman Schaffner & Co., pri- 
vate bankers, in Chicago, assign; liabilities, $750,000; 
Mr. Schaffner is believed to have committed suicide. 

Baron Von Saurma Jeltsch is appointed Ambas- 
sador of Germany to the United States...... It is said 
that the German Government is taking no active 
part in the Reichstag campaign. 

Sunday, June 4. 

The Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob announces his with- 
drawal from the Presbyterian Church, on account of 
the decision in the Briggs case ; it is believed that 
his congregation will also withdraw...... The Chi- 
cago Fair is open during the day, but on account of 
a storm there were less than 60,000 visitors...... A 
Chicago Board of Trade speculator hangs himself. 
bende -The will of Colonel L. H. Roots, of Little 
Rock, disposes of an estate of over a million dollars. 
aledel -Mr. Coolidge, ex-Minister to France, arrives 
in New York City...... The Austrian training-ship 
Frundsberg arrives, and will give the cadets an op- 
portunity to visit the World's Fair, 

Mr. Runyon presents to the Emperor of Germany 
his credentials as United States Minister, and Mr. 
Phelps presents his letter of recall......Sixty men 
are entombed in the Fuente coal-mines in Mexico, 
which are on fire...... It is announced, that the 
Duke of Edinburgh has been made Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

Monday, June 5. 

President Cleveland announces that he will call an 
extra session of Congress some time between Septem- 
ber r and 15, unless circumstances should make an 
earlier meeting necessary...... Meadowcroft Broth- 
ers, private bankers, of Chicago, fail ; liabilities, 
$450,000 ; a run occurs on all the Chicago banks.... 
Exhibits of Queen Victoria and Queen Margherita 
(Italy) are opened at the World’s Fair....... The 
Infanta Eulalia starts from New York for Chicago 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad..... In New York 
City, the Canal Street Bank announces its suspen- 
BION... 000 Charles W, Dayton is appointed Postmas- 





er. 

Mr. Gladstone accepts an amendment inhibiting 
the Dublin Parliament from dealing with the extra- 
dition of criminals......It is reported that the people 
of Asiatic Turkey are dying by thousands from 
eholera. 

Tuesday, June 6. 

The Russian Extradition Treaty is promulgated by 
President Cleveland...... ‘The trial of Lizzie Borden 
is begun in New Bedford...... Many financial fail- 
ures are reported from different parts of the country 
Seccee The Infanta Eulalia arrives in Chicago and is 
enthusiastically received..... In New York City, 
Edwin Booth, the distinguished actor, dies...... The 
suit of W. R. Laidlaw against Russel! Sage (claim- 
ing that defendant had used him as a shield) is dis- 
missed......A fierce eelctrical storm does much 
damage. ‘ : 

Suez Canai stockholders have a boisterous meeting 
in Paris; Ferdinand and Charles de Lesseps are 
reélected members of the Board of Directors. 
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